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; TumtY-FirTH Coneress, Ist Session 





REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval || 
Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial of | 
Edward D. Reynolds, praying compensation for | 
making certain disbursements, submitted a report 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 132) for the relief 
of Edward D. Reynoids. 
The bill was read, and passed to a second read- | 
in; and the report was ordered to be printed. |, 


REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 
| 


Mr. FOOT. I ask for the consideration of the 
following order: , , 

Ordered, That the Committee on the Library consider and | 
report a plan for the admission and accommodation of re- 
porters in the eastern gallery, other than the reporters of the 
Congressional Globe. ‘ cw) 

| understand that there is no authoritative pro- 
yision over this subject at the present time. It 
was formerly under the control of the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. That rule, however, at the 
last general change of our rules, was omitted. It 
is very desirable that it should be placed under the 
control of some rename and it strikes me that | 
a committee of this body should constitute the 
authority to regulate this subject. For the Pre- 
siding Officer 1t would be a delicate and some- 
times a disagreeable duty to perform. If it be 
assizned to a committee of the body, it relieves 
the Presiding Officer from that duty. I think the 
Presiding Officer, at the present time, has been 
consulted in reference to this matter; and I pre- 
sume there will be no objection to the adoption 
of the order. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the resolution will lie 
over. L object toits consideration. Ido not think 
there ought to be any such people in the galleries 
atall. ltisa very great nuisance. 

The resolution lies over under the rule. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. GWIN. I desire to offer two resolutions 
of inquiry; and I ask that they may be consid- 
ered at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I object to them, and move | 
to take up the resolutions I have endeavored to | 
bring up for several days. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Resolutions cannot || 
be offered, as petitions are still in order. 

Mr.GWIN. Can I not offer resolutions? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
jection, the resolutions may be read. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must interpose again, and || 
call for the regular order of business. \| 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from |! 
Illinois insists on the regular order, which is re- | 
ports from standing committees, there being no 
other petitions; which, under the rules, the Chair 
mustcall for specially. Reports from committees 
are still in order. 

Mr.GWIN. What follows then? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Resclutions and || 
motions after the reports of committees, unless || 
some special order should intervene. | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There being no further re- 


| 
ports, 1 move to take up the resolution which I | 
offered — 
i 











Mr, GWIN. I believe I had the floor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no 
further reports from committees, the Chair will || 


feel himself bound to recognize the Senator from | 
California. : 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well, sir. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no}, 
further reports, the Secretary will read the first || 
resolution offered by the Senator from California. | 
The Secretary read it, as follows: 


F : 

7 Resolved, That the Secretary of War furnish the Senate | 
Copy of the military topographical memoir, report, and 1} 
| 
| 


j 


Th of the military department of the Pacific, by Captain 
‘4. Cram, of the corps of topographical engineers. 


Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senator will explain 
the nature of that report. 


Mr. STUART. 1 object to its consideration. || 
he resotution, there ore, lies over, under the | 


| 


| 
i 
| 





rule 


= GWIN. I have anothe: resolution, to 
uch | hope there will be no objection: 
lved, That the Committee on Finance be instructed 
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| to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill toincrease | 


the facilities for refining gold for coinage in the branch mint 
at San Francisco. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let that resolution lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It lies over, being 
objected to. 

KANSAS LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now interpose my motion 
to take up the resolutions to which I have referred. 

Mr. DAVIS. The hour has arrived for the 
consideration of the special order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. The 
Chair will call it, when the hour arrives. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. lam very unwilling to seem 
to antagonize with the wishes of the Senate ona 
matter of this kind; but it does seem to me the 
application | make is a reasonable one. I am 
called upon as a member of this body, and asa 
member of the Committee on Territories, to which 
the message of the President, with the Kansas 
constitution, have been referred, to report on those 


| documents. The President has given, in the mes- 


sage referred to, many facts, and those facts itis 
important for us to investigate. We cannot re- 
port intelligently upon the matters referred to us 
unless those facts shall come before us. 


Mr. TOOMBS. 


from Illinois allow me to saya word? If this res- 


| olution be only directed to the President, | do not 


see that there need be any speeches about it, if it 
calls for information. If it does, 1 do not see any 
objection to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thatisthe point. Ifl can 
have a vote on it I will yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour has ar- 


| rived for the consideration of the special order. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But | suppose these resolu- 
tions are the unfinished business, and take pri- 
ority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


They are not the 


| unfinished business. ‘The special order is the un- 


finished business, and comes up at the head of all 
the other orders under the rule. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to postpone the 


special order, for the purpose of taking up these | 


resolutions. 


| Mr.DAVIS. OnthatI hope we shall have the | 

yeas and nays. There was an understanding yes- 
| terday that we were to proceed with the bill which | 
| is the special order until we finish it. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
with the Army bill. 


subject to its exclusion; I was willing to give the 
reference of the President’s message the priority 
over all other measures, and then to consider the 


| Army bill as the unfinished business, and when 
| that should be disposed of, I desired to call up the 


Minnesota bill. This is a part of the reference 
of the President’s message; it is necessary fora 


| consideration of that subject. The reason we gave 


priority to the reference of the President’s mes- 
sage was, that it was important to give the com- 
mittee an opportunity to report upon it. If that 
report is not to be hurried until we can get this in- 


formation, I should be willing to let the resolu- | 
tions lig over until the Army bill be acted on; but | 
if I am to be required to act and to vote on that | 


message, and at the same time to be deprived of 
the opportunity of procuring the facts necessary 
to an elucidation of the subject, it places me ina 
position in which J think no.Senator should be 
placed. 

For instance, in reading over the constitution of 


Kansas this morning, [ find that in fixing the ap- | 


portionment, acertain number of representatives is 
awarded to Johnson agg a representatives; 
and I find allowed to the adjoining county of Shaw- 


nee only two representatives. I am informed that |: 
by the census taken under the law which called |) 


the convention, Shawnee county showed a larger 
population than Johnson, and yet the county with 
the largest population is to have one half the rep- 
resentation of the other. I am informed that this 
extra representation of Johnson county is founded 
on fraudulent votes polled at Oxford precinct under 


Will the honorable Senator | 


[ do not wish to antagonize | 
I do not wish to postpone | 
|it. I have refrained from calling up any other 
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fictitious or spurious returns. I desire to know 
|| whether these things are true, and whether 
| Mr. DAVIS. [rise toa point of order, whether 
|| itis proper to go on with the debate on the pro- 
priety of considering a resolution at a time when 





| 
|| a special order is pending? 

| Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam only giving reasons why 
|| these resolutions ‘should be taken up at this fime. 
| I am only pursuing what has been the practice of 
| the Senate. I will confine my remarks strictly to 
|| the motion to take up, and propose to show why 
| the resolutions should not only be taken up, but 
| taken up now, to the exclusion of other business. 


| 
| 
|| I do not intend to go into the discussion of the 
merits of the Kansas question; I do notintend to 
say a word on the merits of the constitution of 
Kansas, or of the President’s message, but simply 
| to give the reasons why the resolutions should 
|| now be taken up; and I shall do so as briefly as 
| I can. 
| 


| 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels 
| obliged to express an opinion on the point of 
| order which has been raised. The Chair supposes 
| that short remarks of explanation would be prop- 
\| er; but from the very nature of the case and the 
| nature of the question, it occurs to him that an 
, extended discussion would be out of order when 
| there isa special order, and a motion made to post- 

pone it with a view to take up other business. It 
would defeat the very object and purpose of set- 
ting special orders, if extended discussion should 
| be had on the merits of the business which it is 
| proposed to take up to their exclusion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not propose to make 
any extended remarks. Ido not propose to do 
anything which the Senate during the whole 

eriod I have had a seat here, has not sanctioned. 

intend to be brief. I have seen a discussion on 
taking up a subject run two days here, under the 
sanction of the Senate, because there were no 
means of stopping it. I have seen it held here, 
that a motion to posipone one subject and take 
up another, opened the merits of both questions 
as a matter of parliamentary law—not only the 
merits of the question to be postponed, but the 
merits of the question to be taken up; but I do 
not propose to do any such thing. Because that 
has been held to be the parliamentary law, and 
has been the practice here, an honorable Senator 
only a few days ago brought in a resolution to 
change the rule, sothat there should not be debate 
on the priority of business. The evil of general 
lengthy debates upon a motion to postpone one 
subject and take up another, has been felt and is 
conceded; but the right of discussion, I appre- 
hend, is beyond dispute. 

But I do not wish to discuss.the merits of the 
| question. I was only showing the importance of 
| obtaining the information for which the resolu- 
tions call; and on one point embraced in the cail, 
I stated that I was sidered there is a represent- 
ation provided for in the Lecomption constitu- 
tion which will secure permanently to the minor- 
ity of the people of Kansas the control of the 
Legislature. 1am informed that the evidence of 
that fact will be furnished, if the information for 
which I call can be had. I have instanced the 
two counties of Johnson and Shawnee as an illus- 
tration. Shawnee, I am informed, as shown by 
the census had a larger number of legal votes re- 
turned than Johnson, and yet in this constitution 
twice the number of representatives and twice the 
‘| number of Senators are, awarded to Johnson 
| county that are awarded to Shawnee; and I am 
told the excuse for thus awarding double repre- 
sentation to Johnson county is predicated on the 

fraudulent returns at the Oxford precinct. 
| If that be true with regard to Johnson county, 
if it be true in regard to McGee county, ifit be true 
in regard to the whole aed Is it not 
important that the facts should be brought before 
‘the Senate in order to ascertain how the matter 
| stands? Ido not allege this to be so; I am in- 
| formed that it is so; I believe itis so. The pro- 
'| duction of the facts will settle the question. If I 
| have been misinformed, let it be shown; and when 
| these facts come I shall correct any misapprehen- 


| 
| 
| 
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sion under which I may have labored on thissub- 

ect. If it be true, that great truth ought to be 
Soni. because it is an evidence of fraud run- 
ning through this constitut on—planned, medita- 
ted, contemplated fraud, intended to run into the 
operations of the Legislature under the const- 
tution in all time to come. 


lam unwilling to be- | 


lieve that such a fraud was contemplated; but I 


wish to know the facts. 
So it is in regard to other questions. — 
told by the President that if this consutution shall 


be adopted, and Kansas admitted into the Union | 
with it, the people there can change it any time. | 


How are they to change it if the apportionment 
in th® constitution is a fraudulent one, arranged 
for the purpose of enabling the minority to over- 
rule the majority ? ' ; 
Again, with a view to that very point, I desire 


We are | 


to know the results of the election of the 4th of | 


January for officers. There is a rumor here that | 





the Lecompton ticket was elected 

Mr. MASON. I rise to a question of order 
It may be perfectly competent for the honorable 
Senator to assign reasons why, in the order of 


business, his resolutions should take precedence | 


of the Army bill; but it cannot be in order for 
him to assign reasons why those resolutions 


P 
should pass, for the purpose of enabling his com- 


mittee to have the information. These remarks 
would be properly in order, I conceive, if the 


resolutions were up; but I rise to the question of | 
order, because if the debate is gone into in the | ess 
| intend to keep strictly within the rules of the Sen- 


manner now indicated by the honorable Senator, 
there must be a reply to him, and the result will 
be to postpone, without consulting the Senate, the 
unfinished business relating to the Army bill. I 
say, therefore, with all respect for the Senator, 
and submit it to the Chair, that it is not in order 
to discuss the merits of his resolutions. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


keep myself even within the rule assigned by the 
Senator from Virginia. Although I conceive that 
under the universal practice of the Senate for all 
the years I have been here, I have a right to dis- 
cuss the merits of the proposition, vel Ido not 
propose todoit. [will tell you what I propose to 
do: first, | want to show that this information is 
material to the Invesugation; and, being material, 
it is important to have it now, for the reason that 
instant action isasked. If I sustain both chese 
propositions, they prove that we ought to take 
steps now wp get the information, for it cannot be 
disguised that there seems to be great anxiety to 
act immediately on the merits of the Kansas ques- 
tion. If I should attempt to procure delay, it 
would be said that 1 was endeavoring to thwart 
the wishes of the Senate by an opposition pro- 
ducing unnecessary delay. [ wish to produce no 
unnecessary delay. I wish to hasten the report 
on the Kansas question, and to get itat the earliest 
possible moment; but when I say that I believe 
tiis information ts essential, when | give reasons 
why Lcannot make a report intelligently on its 
merits without this information, and then when 
I show that we must have it now or it will be too 
late—these are all reasons why the matter should 
be acted on at this time, in preference to the Army 
bill. LT might take up that bill and show that it 
makes no great difference whether the Army bill 
be passed this week or the next, to-day or to- 
morrow, but itis very essential to have this in- 
formation, if | ara to be called on to vote and act 
oa the Kansas question before the Army bill is 
disposed of. [lence | was going on to say that 
it Was Important to know to whom the certificates 
of election have been awarded on the ticketelected 
for Suate officers and the Legislature, on the 4th 
of January. 

Mr. DAVIS. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Ulmois, | must say that this is an argu- 
ment on the merits of his resolutions, and upon 
the action which the committee are to take—not 
upon the priority of business; and that if he goes 
inte this wide field of ramor which has spread 
itself over every subject which has been raised in 
the Senate for some weeks past, it is apparent 
that such statements as he is now making must 
elicit reply, and thus we defeat the agreement of 
the Senate to take up the unfinished business, and 
settle it to-day. 


Mr. TOOMBS. Let the Chair decide the point |, questions of order. 


of order. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


I do not desire to discuss 
the merits of the resolutions, and I propose to |, 


If it is insisted || culty, heretofore, has been to understan 


upon, the Chair must give his impression in rela- 


tion to the pointoforder. In regard tothe usage 
of the Senate on these questions, the Chair of 
course has no knowledge except as to this session, 
where the usage has been to some eXtent as inti- 
mated by the Senator from Illinois. It has been 
proceeding, by a sort of common consent, up to 
this time in the session, and no points of order 
have been made. The Chair supposes that in de- 
ciding questions of order he should be governed 
by the written rules, and, where they do not ap- 
ply, by the general parliamentary law. It is per- 
fectly certain that when the Senate has assigned 
a particular question for a particular time, it is a 
privileged question at that time; and if a motion 
is made to postpone it, debate ought not to be in- 
dulged in; but a mere suggestion, a mere remark 
might be made. Otherwise there is no limit to 
the length of speeches that may be made, and the 
object of the Senate may be utterly defeated. The 
opinion of the Chair, although it is a very deli- 
cate question for him to decide, is that the line of 
remark in which the Senator from Illinois is in- 
dulging is not pertinent to the motion to postpone, 
and must necessarily lead to extended debate on 
the merits of the question, and defeat the pre- 
vious order of the Senate, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Chair inform me 
what line of remark ! may indulge in on the mo- 
tion to take up, or whether he decides that no 
debate, no explanation of reasons for giving pri- 
ority to particular business can be assigned? I 


ate, and to act and speak with entire respect to 
the Presiding Officer, and to every member of the 
body; but I wish to know what the rules are, and 
have them applied to me as they have been and 
shall be applied hereafter to every member of the 


body. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will state in entire frankness 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was asking the Chair 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senatorallow me to say 
a word? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say to the Senator, in 
entire kindness, that, 1) making this question of 
order, | was actuated by no disposition to cutoff 
any remarks which he may, at any time, think 
it necessary to make. It was with no disposi- 
tion to violate the courtesy of the body; and 
courtesy has been, during my knowledge of the 
Senate its rule. It has had litde need of printed 
rules; the rules that govern gentlemen in ordinary 
intercourse have been sufficient for the body; and, 
therefore, it is that by consent one thing is done 
to-day, and it is repeated to-morrow. As the 
Senator asserts, this may grow into precedent; 
but when in the progress of the business of the 
Senate it becomes necessary to insist on parlia- 
mentary rules they are as practicable here as 
elsewhere; and a debate springing up on a mere 
question of the priority of business, and ranning 
into the merits of the whole subject proposed to 
be taken up—going into the illimitable field of 
rumor—it is apparent defeats the order of the 
Senate, 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I did not intend to say that 
the Senator from Mississippi was discourteous in 
interposing his objection. On the contrary, itis his 
duty, as the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to maintain the priority of the bill in 
his charge, if he can do so consistently with the 
rules. I feel it to be my duty, if I can, to,obtain 
this information, which [ believe is essential in 
the performance of the trust confided to me. I 
must do what I can, within the rules, fairly and 
properly to get the information. Since the Chair 
decides that the line of remark in which I was in- 
dulging was not authorized by the rules, I shall 
endeavor to ascertain whether the decision cuts 
off all debate on the priority of business. If the 
Chair so decides, I shall conform to it, although 
[ shall have to say that it is reversing, so far as I 
understand it, the decision of this body uniformly 
made for the entire eleven years that I have been 
a member of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair is 
satisfied in regard to the practice of the Senate, he 
will pursue that practice without regard even to 

| general parliamentary law er his own opinion on 
He desires to conform him- 
, Self to the usages of this body. His only diffi- 
what 
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ee ee, 
those usages have been from the conflicting sta 
ments of gentlemen, — 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The point I now wish ¢ 
know is, whether I may assign reasons for takine 
up this subject and giving it priority over the Arms 
bill, or whether I am not to give any reasons, | 
shall conform, if I can find out what the rule j 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Questions of rel, 
vancy are uncertain, and the most difficult of lj to 
decide. The Chair cannot draw a precise line: 
but he can say to the Senatorthat upon a question 
of laying aside one piece of business to take y 
another, it does seem to him to be out of order to 
pursue a line of discussion, even although it ma 
appear to bear on the issue, which must necgs. 
sarily lead to extended debate, which may even 
lead to a long speech on the part of the Senator 
himself, and defeat the object which the Senate 
had in making a particular piece of business the 
special order. He cannot be more explicit. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Well; have yetto ascertain 
whether the Chair decides that a motion in refor. 
ence to the priority of business is debatable or not 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not 
think it is properly debatable. He thinks tha 
here, as in every deliberative body, suggestions 
may be made in reference to it, as, on motions to 


\ lie on the table, by common consent suggestions 


are indulged. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Are those suggestions made 


| as matter of right, or matter of courtesy? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. They are matter of 


courtesy and.custom, so common and universal as 


| toamount to a right—suggestions or remarks that 


do not lead to discussion in reference to the order 
of business. The Chair can only say that the 
| impression on his mind is that the Senator’s re. 
marks open up a general discussion of the ques. 
tion, will lead to debate, and therefore are pot 
| pertinent to this question in reference to the pri- 
ority of business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I waive those remarks; and 





| now I will state to the Chair what I propose to 
| show, without making an argument, that I may 
| know whether or not it comes within the rules, 
The President of the United States has referred, 
in his message, to the fact that the Legislature 
elected on the 4th of January, could call a conven- 
| tion to change a constitution immediately. | de- 
sire to find out who were elected members of the 
Legislature on that day. I desire to ascertain 
whether it be true that a Legislature has been 
declared elected, sixteen of whose members de- 
pended on a forged return from Delaware Cross- 
| Ing; or whether it be true that the president of the 
| convention has gone behind that fraudulent re- 
‘turn, and set it aside because it was fraudulent, 
and declared the other side elected. I desire to 
find out who was declared elected; because, if one 
ticket was elected, that answers the President's 
/argument; and it is sustained if the other was 
|elected. I want to know, therefore, how the fact 
| is upon that point. 
I want to know also the facts as to the election 
on the 4th of January, not only for State officers 
_and members of the Conthelion, but also as to the 
adoption of the constitution. [ hold that thatelec- 
| tion was a legal one, and I wish the facts on that 
point. IT want the returns. I wish also to have 
the census which was taken under the law call- 
ing the Lecompton convention, showing the num- 
ber of votes in each county,,so that we may see 
whether in any one county, or in quite a number 
| of counties, twice or three times as many votes 
| have been cast as there were voters on the register. 
I want to see whether the apportionment on rep- 
resentation, made by the Lecompton convention, 
is based on population. All these matters are said 
| in the message to be fair, and the assertion is that 
all these proceedings were conducted fairly. 
| want the facts. Iam told the facts disprove the 
assertion that they were fair. 
| Mr. DAVIS. ill the Senator state where he 
| wants them? 
/ Mr.“DOUGLAS. I want them as a member of 
| the Senate, and asa member of the Committee cf 
Territories. I do not think the information can 
hurt anybody. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, if the Senator 
_ wants them as a member of the committee, this'8 
_not the place to argue the matter. If he wan's 
them to decide any question which has been te 
ferred to the committee, surely no question has 
yet been referred which involves the legality, the 
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validity, the fairness of any election under the 
State constitution, s : 
"Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly, @ question has | 
been referred that involves the legality of that con- | 
stitution; because Its validity, as lam prepared to | 
show, depends on the vote of the 4th of January, 
go far as it may be considered an embodiment of 
the popular will. I wish copies of the laws, I 
wish the census under them, I wish the votes 
at the elections, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the fact whether this constitution is the act of the 

eople of Kansas, or whether it is repudiated le- 

ally according to the forms of law by the people 
ofKansas. I believe that the facts for which | 
call will prove that the people of Kansas, accord- 
ing to the forms of law, at a legal election, have 
repudiated, and declared null and void, this con- 
sutution. Ifit be true that at an election author- 
ized by law, an election legal in its results, this 
constitution has been rejected by ten thousand | 
majority, then I think it is proper that we should 
have the opportunity of knowing it. There isa 
great variety of facts for which the resolutions call 
that [deem important and essential. If the in- 
formation I have received about these enormous 
frauds is not true, the friends of this measure 
ought to desire the information in order to show 
that it is not true. 

Mr. MASON. I respectfully submit to the | 
Chair that one of two things must be done: either | 
the honorable Senator must be curtailed in his 
course of remark, or the whole question be thrown 
open to debate, (and I need not predict that the 
debate will last many days,) because he is going 
now into the merits of the resolutions which he 
has offered. On a question of priority of business, 
he assigns reasons why he wants the information 
that the resolutions cali for. He assigns no rea- | 
son why it is important that that information 
should be obtained now asa question of priority 
over the unfinished business of yesterday; being 
the Army bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will give that reason now. 

Mr. MASON. But I mean to say this: | ask 
that the decision of the Chair may be enforced, or 
that it may be understood that the whole debate | 
shall be gone into. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is entirely unnecessary to 
ask that the decision of the Chair shall be en- 
forced, for I shall yield, voluntarily and cheer- 
fully, obedience to it the moment it is announced. 
When the Chair decided some time ago that the 
line of argument | was then pursuing was not 
quite justified by the rules, | waived it. When I | 
asked the quesuon whether I could give reasons | 
for taking up the resolutions, the Chairdid not | 
understand that I could give none, but he said [ | 
must not be too lengthy and must not wander 
from the question. | then proceeded to show what 
were my reasons, keeping within the line indi- 
cated by the Chair. ‘The Senator from Virginia 
is under the impression that | have shown the 
importance of this information, but have not 
shown why it should now be had in preference 
to considering the Army bill. On that peint I 
will say there is no great necessity for the Army 
bill, to-day or tomorrow; it makes no difference | 
whether it be passed this week or next week. 
Chis information I must have now, or it will be 
too late, or [ shall be held responsible for post- 
pong the Kansas question. If the Senator from 

irginia, or those with whom he acts, will assure 
me that the Kansas question shall not be pressed | 
upon me until I get this information, I will with- | 
draw my motion now, and agree to go on with 
the Army bill. 

M:. MASON. I can only say, in regard to 
that, that being perfectly satisfied that the inform- 
ation for which the Senator calls, if it cotld be 
had, would lead to no results which ought to af- | 
fectthe question submitted to the committee, these 
resolutions shall never pass by any aid of mine, | 
o by my vote. In my view, if the information 
could be had for which the resolutions call, it is 
hot information which the Committee on Terri- 
ortes ought to act upon, in its deliberation on the 
admission of the State of Kansas. It belongs to 
the people of Kansas and the State of Kansas, but 
hot to ongress. 
an DOUGLAS. The Senater is frank in 
on 1 that his objection to my motion results 

and ‘8 Opposition to this call for information, | 
not from his anxiety to have the Army bill | 
passed. He is perfectly frank. Iam glad of it. | 











| objection to taking it that way. 
resolutions calling for this information last Thurs- | 


| 
{ 
tT 
| 
| 
| 


| roll. 





information shall be smothered, that no means of 


acquiring it shall be given, you may as well say | 


so atonce. If the Senate is determined that I 


shall not investigate the fact whether the appor- | 


tionment in the Lecompten constitution is based 


on fraudulent votes or on actual population, then | 
it will do right in voting down my resolutions. | 


The objection of the Senator from Virginia is to 


the resolutions at any time, not to postponing the 
Army bill. 


Mr. MASON. Both. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One good reason is always 
sufficient, without adding another; but I have no 
| submitted the 


day. They were then, by aside motion, post- 
poned and gotrid of. I have asked for their con- 


sideration on each day since that, when the Senate | 


has been in session. Deeming it essential to have 
it, believing that it will expose fraud that affects 


not only the election; but fraud in the making of | 
the constitution—fraud in the apportionment for | 


the Legislature under the constitution —fraud 
which hereafter is intended to secure the power 


of the Legislature in the hands of a minority in | 


opposition to a majority —— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Illinois will pardon the Chair 

Mr. MASON. If debate is gone into, there 
must be reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
pardon the Chair fora moment. The Chair is 
very clear, with great respect to the Senator from 
Illinois, that his remarks are not in order upon a 
question of the priority of business. 





of the Senate, that the Senator may make, why 
these resolutions should be taken up now to the 
exclusion of the special order; but the Chair does 
think the remarks of the Senator are notin order. 
We must have an established order of business; 
and this is subversive of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My respect for the Chair 


{and for the body restrains me from pressing a 
I will now | 


statement of my reasons any further. 
ask a vote by the yeas and nays on the question 


of postponing the Army bill, and taking up these | 


resolutions. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and oa 
have been ordered. The Secretary will call the 


Mr. DAVIS. Before proceeding with the call 
of the roll, k wish merely to state that the reso- 


| lution offered by the Senator from Vermont, (Mr. 


Foor,] acquires additional importance at this 


|| time, from the fact which has been exhibited, that 


a Senator has sought to postpone the considera- 


tion ofa subject which was continued from yester- | 


day, by the consent of the Senate, to be entered 


The Senator from | 


| 
i] 
i 
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| If it is the determination of the Senate that this | 











The Chair | 
will hear any suggestion, according to the sense | 


upon at a certain period to-day, and finished at a | 


certain hour; and I do hope that the Senate will 
now redeem its obligation to the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resuited—yeas 23, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS -Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Cameron, Chandler, 
Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, Sim- 
mons, Stuart, Suinner, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, Bright, 
Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Gwin, Hammond, 
Houston, Iverson, Jolinson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, 
Mallory, Mason, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, ‘Toombs, 
and Wright—24. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


The Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, re- || 


sumed the consideration of the bill (S. No..79) 
to increase the military establishment of the Uni- 
ted States, the pending question being on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Toomss to strike out the first section, 
in the following words: 


‘That there shall be added to each of the regiments of 
dragoons, cavalry, infantry, and of mounted riflemen, two 
companies, to be organized in the same manner as the com- 
panies now composing these arms respectively, and to ré- 
ceive the same pay and allowances, and to be c atitled to the 
same provisions and benefits in every respect, as are au- 
thorized by the existing laws; they shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and the enlisted men are to be re- 
cruited in the same manner as other troops, with the same 
conditions and limitauons.”’ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Witson] is entitled to the 
floor. 





| the Committee on Military 
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Mr. WILSON. Mr. Presiflent, I do not pro- 
pose at this time to detain the Senate from taking 
the vote on the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. Idid propose, and I do still 
propose, to say afew words in favor of the amend- 
mentwhich I have intimated that [ intend to offer, 
but [ shall waive that for the present; I shall wait 
until the vote has been taken on the motion of 


| the Senator from Georgia to strike out the first 


section of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I have been far 
more willing to listen than to take any part in the 
deWate which has gone on so far upon this bill; 
brut I do not feel at liberty to give my vote on the 
motion offered by the’ Senator from Georgia, 
without a word of explananiog, and of explana- 
tion only. 

There are none, Lapprehend, in the Senate, who 
are more disinclined to increase the public force 
of the country further than is absolutely neces- 
sary for the public service than | am, whether it 
be in the Army or in the Navy. But whatever 
opportunities other Senators may have, | confess 
that my means of knowing what the necessities 
of the public service are in reference to the use of 
the pobliz force are very limited,and I am obliged 
to rely, toa very great extent, on the information 
given to me from that Department which is par- 
ticularly charged with that subject—I mean the 
executive department. I do not advert to any 
blind reliance on the Executive, or any undue 
confidence in the executive department, with its 
present or any other head. I give them the con- 
fidence that must be due from one branch of the 
Government to the other; but I know that from 
our recent very large acquisitions of territory, it 
would seem to have become the more necessary 
to enlarge the Army, chiefly for the purpose of 
protecting our people on the frontiers, or of pro- 
tecting our people who are in fransitu between the 
Adantic and the Pacific States. I know, too, (and 
it has been disclosed here more than once,) that 
the greatexpenditure of the Army arises from the 
staff department, chiefly the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. The great source of expenditure in the 
Army is the expense of transportation, not of 
troops only, but of the supplies necessary for 
those troops. I know it has been the great labor 
of my honorable colleague, [Mr. Hunrer,| who 
is charged more particularly with the finances of 
the country in the Senate, as far as practicable 
to cut down those expenditures; and yet he has 
found it impossible, because of the necessarily 
dispersed condition of our Army over the im- 
mense territory which they are called upon to 
pervade. 

I was very much struck, in this connection, 
with aremark which fell from the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, (than 
whom none is more competent to give information 
to the Senate on all subjects connected with the 
military department,) that when the Army was 
small, and it was found necessary to transport 
them on sudden emergencies from one td another 
very distant point, great expense must be incurred 
in that transfer, and the transportation Which ac- 
companies it, which might have been avoided, or 


toa great extent curtailed, if the materiel of the 


Army were large enough to increase thé number 
of military posts on the frontier. Now if it be 
true, (and I know it is true,) that the very great 
expense of the Army is in the transportation, 
in the quartermaster’s department, it might be 
economy to increase the number of men in order 
to increase the number of military posts. It does 
not follow that because we raise our Army from 
fifteen to twenty or twenty-five thousand men, we 
thereby increase the expenditure; for it may result 


| that by confining it to the smaller number of men, 
_a larger expenditure is required in order to make 


a proper disposition of it. I should be very much 


| gratified if it would be in my power to interpose 


a vote here which would prevent an increase of 
the Army, even to the amount contem Hated by 
Affairs; and | would 


| doit, if I could confide in my judgment rather than 
| in that of those who have an opportunity of sur- 


| veying a field which is not open to me. 


I shall 
therefore vote against the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, and, so fat as my vote goes, 
sustain the projet of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS. The proposition before the Sen- 
ate is to strike out that section of the bill which 
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provides for adding twocompanies to certain regi- 
ments of the Army, being those fegimeats which 
now have but ten companies. 
will decide to retain that section, for afew reasons 
which I will offer at this time. 


I think the organization, as I stated on a former | 


occasion, will be more complete, because it will 


give regiments divisible into three battalions of | 


four companies each. It will give the power to di- 


vide regiments without dividing battalions so as to | 


I hope the Senate | | 
| perform, not only their regular duties, but all the 
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‘relieving them from the danger and the toil of a 
responsibility which they cannot probably meet, 
if reduced to the small number of two or three, to 


staff duties of a garrison at a frontier post. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate, if they think 
that the addition of the thirty companies and the 
increase of the maximum of the strength of each 


company to ninety-six, will give more troops than | 
are required, will prefer rather to keep down the | 


garrison three posts by each regiment, or, if you | maximum, as itis now, to seventy-four, and give 


please, six posts, without reducing any post to a 
single company. I will here say to Senatorg as 
a military question, that it is a very great disad- 
vantage to troops to separate them into garrisons 
consisting of a single company, and that that dis- 
advantage is not to be overcome by multiplying 
the rank and file. You must have the number of 
officers to perform the duties that devolve on com- 
missioned officers, and cannot be intrusted to any- 
body else. To maintain discipline and to perform 


the duty in a responsible manner, you require at | 


least the number of officers that wil) be afforded 
bytwocompanies, You cannot, therefore, double 
the size of acompany without injury to the public 


service, relying on one company to constitute a | 


garnson instead of two. 
That is one reason. Another is, that by increas- 
ing the number of companies, you give that ad van- 


tage which the Senator from Texas [Mr. Hous | 


Ton] has illustrated as his opinion of the present 
defect in the Army—the want of an opportunity 
of promotion and inducement to the rank and file. 
These additional companies not only increase the 


number of non-commissioned, but also the num- | 
They give an op- | 
portunity to worthy men, who enter the ranks of | 


ber of commissioned officers. 


the Army by enlistment, to rise to the grade of 
commissioned officers. 
which, in time of war, you can aggregate the raw 
material of recruits, and increase the power of the 
standing Army of the United States. 

Here I would say to the Senator from Texas, 


that he was egregiously mistaken in his argument | 
that a law had grown up of usage, which, for the | 
benefit of the graduates of the Military Academy, 


now excluded the rank and file from promotion 
in the Army. 


in the war of 1812. IT wish to correct that error; 


for, in the wisdom af Congress, upon the recom- | 
mendation of so humble an individual as myself, | 


the two Houses, not long since, adopted a provis- 
ion, for the first time in this Government, which 
made it quite easy for the Administration to pro- 
vide for the certain promotion of a non-commis- 
sioned officer who proved himself worthy. For 


uates Of the Military Academy should be equal 


year. The Senator, I say, therefore, was egre- 


‘ . . | 
giously mistaken in assuming that the door to pro- | 


motion had been closed against the rank and file 
of the Army. It has been opened, sir. 


Another Senator, (the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Toomps,} I think it was,) asserted that, for | 


a great number of years, no such promotions had 
oceurred, There the mistake was cqually great; 
such promotions have been made from time to 
time. 


Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator is mistaken; I 


expressed no opinion on that point. 

r. DAVIS. It was not the Senator from 
Georgia, but somebody else; but as 1 am making 
points, not on individuals, but on the merits of 
the question, it makes no difference who it was. 


but I say, whoever it was, it isequally erroneous, 








They give a nucleus on | 


|| make, and other reasons of this sort. 
He said it was not now as it was | 


;; tion, 
|| increase, although we admit every objection and 
the first time, ] say, since the organization of our | 
Army, the last Congress did provide for conferring || 
brevets on non-commissioned officers, and thus | 
made them certain of promouon, though the grad- | 


very probably it was the Senator from Texas; | 


| the additional companies, because I believe it will 


create a more effective force than increasing the 


|, maximum of the rank and file of the Army, that 


maximum being a need which is rather upon 
paper than in the field. It is merely the mode oy 
which you will fill up a company to a strengt 


paign or ata distant post, It will have really but 
very little effect, on account of the power of the 
War Department to send out unattached recruits, 
and thus bring them to the distant posts ata time 
when the company has been wasted below the 
maximum of seventy-four. 
If, then, the purpose of the Senate be to limit 
the size of the Army to any certain standard, I 
| appeal to them that they shall, in consideration of 
| the great interest which is involved, strike from 
| the bill the second section, taking the numerical 
strength away which that would confer, and leave 
| the first section, which perfects our system and 
| enables us to occupy the great number of posts we 
| now have with our small Army, without reducing 


| from which it will waste away on a distant cam- 


the number of commissioned officers at each post | 
below that which will erable them efficiently to 


perform every duty. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have desired, sir, to 
say something, not much, onthis subject. I am 
apprehensive that this recommendation of the 
President has not received that sober and direct 
consideration to which it is entitled. The debate 
has been principally occupied with stating objec- 
tions to standing armies, objections to an in- 
crease of our Army because of the emptiness of 


our Treasury, objections to it because of the ap- | 


prehended misuse of it which the Executive ma 
But, wit 
the President, it seems to me, that if all these 
objections be admitted, (and many of them are 
well founded objections to standing armies, ) still 
the question comes up, whether the proposed or 


|, any increase of the Army of the United States 
|| is necessary for the public service, or would be 


useful for the public service? That is the ques- 
If it would be so, we ought to grant that 


every danger that is attendant on the measure. 

It is said we ought to be jealous of standing 
armies. So we ought. I honor the sentiment, and 
concur init. Itis said we ought to be regardful 


j | of the condition of the Treasury, So we ought; 
all the vacancies which should occur within the | 


and its present condition demands our serious 
consideration in every question of expenditure. 
It is said that the President of the United Siates 


|; may make an ill use of this increased military 


power which you are giving him by increasing 
(the Army. It may be so. There is no power 
granted to the President that he may not abuse; 
but there is no power that he can abuse with less 


| probable success than the command of such an 


army as we now have. Whatcan he do with it? 
Is ita standing army within the compass of that 
wise jealousy which we have been warned to 
entertain against standing armies? THis warning 
is said to be hereditary to us, impressed on our 
minds by the teaching of our forefathers. Be it so; 
but while they warned us against standing armies, 
they meant such standing armies as were useless 
in tume of peace. Notwithstanding all their teach- 


| ings, they knew and recognized the absolute ne- 


because such promotions have been made by bre- |) cessity that every Government like this stiould 


vet, to await vacancies. Promotions of that kind 
have been made by nominations te the Senate, and 
confirmations by the Senate. Sergeants were 
raised to the grade of commissioned officers in the 


new regiments that were provided for ree pons _always recognized b 


ago; and never before, in the history of the Arm 

since | have known :t, has the rank and file ha 

so wide and open a door to enter into the grade 
of commissioned officers as now. This is but 
widening that door which admits the rank and file 
to rise to the grade of commissioned Officers. It 
is but increasing the number of commissioned 
officers who will serve in detached posts, thus 





maintain some permanent military force. That 
did not contradict their warning, in the proper 
sense of the term, against standing armies. The 
necessity of preserving a force of this sort was 
them when this Govern- 


| ment was poorest and weakest, and least able to 


| maintain an army. ‘ 
The only question for usnow really is to deeide 
whether the proposed increase is one required by 
| the public service, or will contribute to the pro: 
motion of the public interests, That is the ques- 
tion. If it be, we must encounter the expense. If 
it be, we must hazard the danger of the abuse of 
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this increased military power by the Executive 
We must always do it. Every power you L 
him is liable to abuse, but none so little liab| 
the command of twenty thousand men in an 
country. He cannot use this power to any : 
extent to the detriment of the public. Al) io 
use of that power must be open, and flagrant oo 
notorious. The public will ee warned of that. _ 
that warning will be enough to divert any — 
thatit might occasion. There are other powers of 
the Executive more liable to objection on thi 
ground. His power of patronage is susceptible 
of a much wider range of injurious and corry tine 
and dangerous influence, than any which he ean 
derive from the command of such an army as iain 
even when it shall be increased as proposed. Tha, 
patronage in its influence may work secretly and 
privately; the public cannot see it; the public are 
not permitted to hear it. It works its dangeroug 
and winding way in secrecy and darkness. You 
do not take away that power from him because jy 
may be abused; but this other power which jt is 
said he may abuse, the command of a military 
force, cannot be made use of to any improper or 
injurious purpose, without its becoming open and 
notorious to the public. The firing of his cannon 
will be heard all round about, and the country will 
be put on its guard and warned to inquire what 
is this for, and why is it, and whatlaw warrants i, 
The question is plainly one of military caley. 
lation. What army is necessary to perform the 
great military police duty of this country? We 
have had a standing Army, if you please to val| 
it so, for this purpose from the origin of the Gov. 
ernment. The only increase which I contemplate 
voting for would raise your Army to an amount 
not exceeding twenty thousand men. Is that too 
much? Let gentlemen decide. My knowledge 
of the particular services and exigencies of this 
great and wide country is not sufficient to enable 
me to determine, with any sort of precision, wha 
is the force that is necessary. I know that, ac- 
cording to all experience and my own convictions, 
some force is necessary. That has been admitted 
by all. How much, exactly, is a subject, | pre- 
sume, not capable of exact or mathematical dei- 
nition. You cannot define exactly the amount of 
force that is necessary, but we can look around 
our country; we can see generally the duties that 
this Army has to perform, and determine in some 
general way, each one for himself. But it is the 
business of the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, who manage this military foree, who 
direct all its exertions, and place it wherever dao- 
ger, or safety, or the public interest requires it, all 
over this country, to know and to make a calcu- 
lation approximating, at least, to certainty as to 
the amount of force that is necessary. | cannot 
tell. I know we havea vast boundary. I know 
it comprehends many savage tribes who are ne- 
cessary to be restrained for the protection of the 
rural and domestie people of the country. We 
have garrisons to maintain and man. We may 
have insurrections to suppress, though I throw 
them out of the calculation; they eannot amount 
to much. I throw out of the calediieien any im- 
aginary necessity for the use of the military force 
in Kansas. | cannot, however, altogether throw 
out of view the necessity there may be for troops 
to be sent to Utah, because that is a step the Ex- 
ecutive has already taken; and we have there in 
those mountains now, surrounded by snows and 
threatened by enemies and rebels, some fifteen or 
sixteen hundred of our countrymen, sent there by 
the orders of the Government. This must have 
some consideration here. i 
All these things considered, can we say with 
assurance and satisfaction to ourselves that less 
than twenty thousand is an ample number? fl 
could say that less than that number was adequale, 
or the present Army in the service of the United 


| States was sufficient, I would not vote for anad- 
' ditional man. 


It is not because a President has 
asked an increase, or a Secretary has asked ” 
increase, that I would register their opinions 48 
laws, simply because itis their wish and their judg: 
ment that it should be. It must have the corrob- 
oration of my judgment. Certainly, I think thet, 
in legislating on this subject, a proper degree ©! 
deference, and a proper degree of respect ought 
to be paid to the opinions and judgments of the 
War rtment, not because of ariy influence 
they are entitled to have over our judgment, but 
because, if they do their duty,they ought to know 
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twenty members has reflected carefully upon Army organi- 
zation, or the Weories on which it'is based.’ 

lt is not strange that the Senate committee have 
run wild, and got wrong, when not one in twenty 
members of Congress has recollected it. Again, 
this paper—I am not going to read the whole— 
says: 

** It is, there fore, clear to our mind’’— 

I agree to that when the writer says ‘‘ our;”’ he | 
means him and me. [Laughter.} 

“It is, therefore, clear to our mind that the proposed ad 
dition of two companies to each one of the regiments of in 
fantry, cavalry, dragoons, and mounted riflemen, now in 
service, would go to chance the whole Army system of the 
Federal Government; and as the militia system of the States | 
is based on tits, it Would throw the Whole militia system of 
the Union into a confusion.” 


Think of that, sir. [Laughter.] It would throw 
the whole militiasystem intoconfusion! Youcould | 
not have a regular muster after that! (Laughter. ] | 

* Additional companies are nut contemplated in the con- | 
stitution and theory of the Army, as i now exists, is in- | 
structed, and drilled. They would be wholly supernumerary, 
and without a fundamental change in the system, could not 
be ingratted on the old established regiments. Butthe mis 
chiet, we repeat, would not end in derangmg the fixed Army 
basis, but would result in fundamentally changing the mili 
tia organizations in all the States of the Union, as they have | 
adupted the Army plan, and must always look to it for its | 
system of dritland instruction. Here would be incalculable 


oe 


inischief and confusion! 

Now, sir, the Administration tell you that in- 
calculable mischief will result from this bill. I | 
am not converted to all the doctrines of the Ad- | 
ministration, and I am not requested by them | 
to say what I do in their behalf, [laughter:} but | 
when they have put out their views so plainly and | 
so palpably, I felt called upon, as aman who likes 
to see fair play, none of the friends of the Admin- 
istrauon having come forward with their views, 
to lay them before the Senate, and to say that 
so far as their policy is to kill this bill Lam with 
them, entirely with them, and I think they are 
wise. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, it was not 
my intention to make any further remarks on this 
bill 
few days since; but the allusions which have been 
made to me in the course of the debate seem to | 
require some vindication of the positions | then | 
assumed; and it may be possible for me to illus- | 
trate them by examples which may be instructive | 
in their character. 

That there may be no misapprehension of my | 
estimate of the regular Army, I will say with 
cheerfulness that I am noi opposed to the Army, 
and [am not disposed-te reduce it much. Per- | 
haps I might vote to repeal the law creating the 
four regiments which were added a few years 
since; but beyond that, | should not be in favor 
of reducing the Army. I wish to have a force for 
maintaining our sea-board defenses, and for the 
purpose of preserving the arms of the Govern- 
ment and maintaining such fortresses as are per- | 
manentand necessary in theircharacter. 1 would 
have no further permanent force than is necessary 
for these purposes. Ido not wish to be regarded 
as an enemy to the Army, though since the rt- 
marks which I made the other day, Lam the more 
convinced, if that were possible, of the truth of 
the apprehension I then expressed of the potency 
of the Army, for I find that my remarks have ex- || 
asperated greatly the officers of the Army, who, 

I presume, anticipated promotion; but of that I || 
have no certainty; and they not only regard me 
as hostile to it, but have displayed hostility to 
myself and other Senators who have dared to ex- | 
press similar opinions to mine on the subject. | 
am sent here, sir, to vindicate the nation, not a 
privileged class; and I am ready to combat the 
young monster as | would the old one of despot- | 


ism. Neyer again, while | live, will [ vote in 
time of peace to increase the regular Army one 
man. This isa fundamental principle with me. 


It is not that I apprehend dafger from their bay- 
onets or their swords; but it is rather the imper- 
tinence thatarises from idleness and want of em- | 
ployment in individuals whose time ought to be || 
given to the line of their duty in the service. 
Bat, sir, there is a political influence growing | 
upon the country in conection with the Army 
which [ described the otherday. Its inception is | 
atthe Military Academy. The inmates of that | 
institution are the bantlings of the public. They || 


} 


|| the numberof graduates whom the Military Acad- 


| will be the political influence disseminated through | 


_ growth of the regular Arm 


in addition to those which I hastily offered a || 


; make an eaglet of it, as to tell me that you can 
place at the Military Academy one who has no 


cated our flag, and added to our national glory 


/may make a mechanical soldier at the Military 


, rassed in that way unul they became amicable or 








vocation by education, and they, must be provided | 
for; the Army must be increased to accommodate 


emy may turn outannually. Places must be made 
in the regular Army to supply with positions the | 
cadets who graduate at that institution. The dan- 
ger is, that, as they multiply and increase, such 


society that it will become a general infection, | 
ruinous to the liberties of the country, and to the | 
deliberations of the Congress of the United States. | 
This is the danger which | apprehend from the 


I have bestowed some thousie upon military 
matters. T have had some connection with the 
Army. My honorable friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
CriTTENDEN,| for whom I feel so much kindness, 
and, if he will permit me to say so, I will add even 
veneration-—for when I was in a subordinate sta- 
tion in the Army, he was in this Chamber a Sen- | 
ator—has misapprehended my training as a sol- 
dier. My service has been in the regular Army— 
never in the militia. 

Before I attained to adult years, I enlisted a pri- 
vate soldier in the regular Soe the old seventh 
regiment. There I learned the rudiments of sol- 
diership. For six months I was in the ranks, and 
I learned my duty there. Obedience was incul- ' 
cated,and I imbibed readily the instruction accom- 
panying it. [ was then promoted an ensign, and 
every step of rank T acquired from that time, until 
I ceased to be an officer in any army, I acquired 
by dint of service. My promotions were pur- 
chased by what I deemed a fit recompense in ser- 
vice. It was alone inthe regular Army that I was 
instructed—not in the militia. Five years of my | 
soldier drilling was in the old regular régime—in 
the seventh, the thirty-ninth, and the first regi- | 
ments. 4} learned, whilst there, to appreciate 
properly the regular Army duties ofa soldier. I 
learned, too, that he was better capacitated for 
command when it was conferred upon him for 
meritorious conduct, than if he had gratuitously 
received it without learning the duty of a subor- 
dinate, or to pay obedience to asuperior. Thusit | 
was inculcated most instructively to me. It was 
not merely the result of observation, but in the 
school of experience I was taught. 

Mr. President, you might as well tell me that you | 
can take the dunghill fowl from its walk, or the | 
young nestling, and rear it in an eagle’s nest and 


military genius, and create him a general or a 
military man. You might as well tell me that 
you can educate a Shakspeare, a Burns, or a By- 
ron, as to tell me that you can educate a general. 
You may teach a man the routine of platoon, of 
company, of battalion, of regimental or of gen- 
eral drills, but you cannot place in his head that 
strategy which is hecessary to success; that high | 
design and enterprise which are necessary to en- 
able a general to bear your banners in triumph, 
and wave them above a conquered enemy. 
* *Tis education forms the cominon mind.” 

But there are attributes of character that are not 
common, and they are not to be formed by edu- 
cation. Was Washington educated at a military 
academy? Were those glorious generals who 
seconded him so educated? Was Jackson, or 
Brown, or any of the men who so proudly vindi- 





in the war of 1812, educated at a military acad- 
emy? No, sir; they were from the school of na- 
ture, taught by nature’s great teacher,God. You 


Academy; but if he has not genius to stir him on, 
let not Congress legislate to make him a place. 
But, sir, | should be glad to know when it was 
that a regular force has ever given protection to a | 
harassed frontier in this country? Tell me-an | 
instance of retaliation inflicted on an Indian tribe | 
by a regular force, after the Indians had made in- | 
cursions? Ido not know it. I have not heard 
of it. Have chastisements taken place; have rec- 
lamations been made; have Indians been pursued; 
their villages destroyed; and they humbled or ha- 


receded from our frontier? If it has been done, 
it has been by volunteers who turned out for the 
occasion, or by rangers who were selected for that | 
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unless it was in time of alarm, when women and 


children might flee to it for refuge? A nation tha 
keeps its men always in garrison will be easile 
conquered in the field. Are Indians going 7 
march up td afortress? Will they not pass nn 
arouad it, and march upon the settlements sr 
knowing its locality, easily avoid it on their ad 
turn, after having depredated on the inhabitant, 
or stolen their property? and there is no one.’ 
pursue them. Aon infantry soldier is a Very inef 
ficientenemy to the Indians. Buttry your ranger ; 
their impulses will keep them in constant exercise’ 
moving from place to place. They feel the ex: 
citement of action, and there is nothing lethargie 
about them to enervate them and make them de. 
sire repose, tranquillity, or idleness. They woul 
seek activity. Why? Because they are from tha 
portion of the community where they hay 
inured to activity and toil from infancy. They 
are efficient men. So far as the fortresses are 
necessary to be kept up, let the regular soldiers 
do it. Whenever the emergency of the country 
calls for it, call on your volunteers, and they will 
rally to their country’s call. These are the men 
I would depend upon. They are the men with 
whom I would hazard my life in full confidenos 
that, so far as depended on their gallantry ang 
valor, | would stand intrenched in the midst of g 
fortification of gallant hearts and brave arms, | 
never will vote for an increase of the regular Army 
because itisuseless. 1 would rather make ample 
provision for the Army we have; give them such 
compensation as will enable the officers, if the 
come ip contact with the officers of other nations 
or our own cilizens, to preserve a genteel and re. 
spectable appearance; and I would make the sol. 
dier comfortable, and supply him with everything 
needful for his position. I would rather maintain 
handsomely a small army than burden the Treas. 
ury with a numerous one, 

The four regiments Which were raised some 
three years ago have cost, up to this time, just 
about the $20,000,000 for which we have been 
obliged to resort to a loan, and what have the 
done? Ave your fortresses better defended? Have 
you added victories to your account of national 
triumphs? Have they subdued any tribes of In- 
dians? Have they given peace and security to our 
frontiers? What have they done? They have 
cost us millions of dollars of money, and that is 
the whole story—a short history of a glorious de- 
sign. 1 was opposed to the creation of those ad- 
ditional regiments, and I believe my position at 
that time was considered to be a little heretical. 
I have heard gentlemen here speak of reading 
people out of the Democratic party. I did not 
know for what I was read out, nor did I care. | 
never inquired. If I had felt more interest, per- 
haps I should have inquired; but I never asked. 
Seeing that it did not affect my spirits or impair 
my general physique, I did not think it was so bad 
athing. I saw that gentlemen were taking what 
I considered a wrong road, and I opposed them 
on the great matter now agitating the county, 
and I opposed them in regard to the increase of 
the Army which was made three years ago. My 
views On those points were not considered ortho- 
dox, and it seems that I was read out-of the party. 
In parting company with gentlemen, | did not 
pert from my principles. My principles from the 

eginning were those of Andrew Jackson. 

challenge any. man to show the slightest discrep- 
ancy between those principles which I now cher- 
ish and ever have cherished, and the sentiments 
of Andrew Jackson. His doctrine was, ‘ pric 
ples without a platform;’’ but now the Democracy 
to a greatextent is resolved into a platform with- 
out principles. 1 stand where Jackson stood— 
upon principle. 

After the digression, I come back again to the 
Army; not that I expect to find any refuge of 

rotection there, because | think it isa very harm- 
on concern, [Laugiter.] If I could really be- 
lieve that it was the earnest wish of the Execur 
tive and the Secretary of War, based upon thor- 
ough information and a critical examination of 
the subject, that the Army should be increased as 
now proposed, I should regard it with a degree of 
seriousness which I cannot now attach to the prop- 
osition. How, in point of fact, do such sugges 
tions originate? A lieutenant in camp in idleness 
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are nursed, fostered, and cherished, by the Gov- || purpose, and for the protection of the frontier, || may make a suggestion to a captain or a higher 


ernment; and when they graduate they muet be |! 
provided with plates in the Army | It is their 


and werenot stationary in garrisons. Who ever 


heard ofa garrison giving protectivn to any place, |’ notion may be taken up antl 


officer, for they form their associations, and the 


‘ be generally dissem- 
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alae throughoutthe Army. Some point is set- 
oe J upor;some achievementis to be accomplished ; 
oa change to be effected. They press their in- 
quence upon the Secretary of War. He takes it 
for granted that they are military men and must 
have digested the matter carefully, and he is read 

without invesugation to yield his assent to their 
recommendation. He brings the matter to the no- 
tice of the President, and the President, satisfied 
that the officer having charge of the War Depart- 
ment has much less to do than he has who su- 
ervises the whole, defers to his suggestion, and 
ihe measure 1S recommended to Congress. When 
it comes here, our duty is to investigate it with 
the best light we have, and to make our decision 


aceordingly. Weare responsible; not the Exec- 
utive, not the Secretary of War. If those officers 


had investigated the matter thoroughly, and had 
made this recommendation for examination, it is 
as much our duty to investigate it and to yield or 
withhold our concurrence, according to our judg- 
ment, as if they had made no recommendation at 
all. The responsibility of its adopuon devolves 
upon Us, and not upon the President or the Sec- 
retary of War. We are sent here to act, as sub- 
stantively asthe President orthe Secretary of War. 
| have no hostility to either of those gentlemen; 
buta fair, just, and excellent appreciation of them; 
yet Lam not willing in opposition to my princi- 
ples to yield my concurrence to any recommend- 
ation of theirs which [ do not readily adopt on 
the information before me. 

These are my views In relation to the Army; and 
until | have some evidence before me that | have 
not yet had, I shall continue to believe that those 
gentiemen have not bad an opportunity of inves- 
tigating this matter thoroughly, so as to justify us 
in following their recommendation, and increas- 
ing the Army to the extent proposed. 

| shall not allude to the condition of things in 
Kansas, although it has been introduced into the 
debate. That is a subject which I have not al- 
lowed myself yet toinvestigate. The period was, 
when in perspective | saw all the calamities that 
have fallen on this nation—distracted, ruined, or 
almost destroyed liberues—by the adoption be- 
tween midnight and dawn of the measure which 
repealed the Miteoeri compromise. On the night 
of its enactment, I stood on this floor appealing to 
Senators to preserve the peace and vindieate the 
Union and the national faith; but I was laughed 
at. They have not laughed since. I have avoided 
touching that subject, and I shall notdoitnow. 1 


hope the opportunity will be afforded before I quit | 


this Chamber, which will allow me to vindicate 
myself and the course of principles on which | 
stood, and then I will lay bare the iniquity, as | 
conceive, of the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, I shall not allude to the use which has been 
made of the Army in Kansas; I have already ex- 
pressed the opinion that the President had power 


to use it there, and as to the mode in which he has || eighty-four men as posted, but the actual strength | 


used it I shall say nothing. 

If this increase of force is supposed to be 
needed for a Mormon war, or an Indian war, that 
is an emergency which cannot be of long dura- 
tion. For such a service, I prefer volunteers, 
who can march to.the scene of action promptly, 
who go on their own responsibility, and can be 
there almost in the twinkling of an eye. If you 
adopt the system of raising regulars, you will not 
in less than two years have raised your regular 
force of men for that purpose; and when raised, 
they will be utterly inefficient and unqualified for 
the service. If, however, you take volunteers, in 
sixty or ninety days or less, from Missouri, from 
lowa,and 1 would say from ‘Texas, troops wili 
go there and settle the business very speedily, if 
war be necessary; but I doubt whether, unfor- 
tunately, men have not been there in former times 
who were worse than the Mormons themselves, 
and whose moral texture and complexion might 
reflect disgrace even uponthe Mormons. Itmay 

that such persons incited these men to desper- 
auon, and led to the statements which have in- 
duced the present Executive to act as he has done, 
when, perhaps, there would not have been a ne- 
cessity for that action if the truth had been before 
him, If, however, you wish to subdue the Mor- 
mons, it can be done by volunteers in sixty or 
ninety days; butif you undertake todo it by reg- 
ulars, and increase your Army for that purpose, 
you will not be in a situation to commence oper- 

y in twelve munths. 
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It is said that volunteers are very expensive, | 


| and that it is more economical to employ regular || 
' 





troops. I donot see how they can be more expen- 
sive than regulars. You can get mounted volun- | 
teers as cheap as you can infantry soldiers of the || 
United States—men who will provide themselves || 
with their cavalry, and not exhaust the Treasury | 
in purchasing it. 

For the reasons which I have stated, I shall |) 
oppose everything like an increase of the Army 
| now and forever, in public and private life, at | 
home and. abroad, in word and in action. Asa mat- | 
| ter of principle | am conscientiously opposed to 
| increasing the Army in time of peace. Iam not | 


inclined, however, to disturb the present Army, | 

but let them realize whatever may be expected | 
| from men who have given their lives to the service | 
| of their country. 
| Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I have list- 
‘ened with a great deal of attention and a great 
| deal of interest to the discussion of the question 
| before the Senate; and | desire, without protract- | 
| ing the debate, simply to say a few words in ref- 
| erence to what influences my own vote. 

| I regard it as one of the highest duties of a | 
| country to provide for the due protection of its 
| ciuzens; and lam convinced, from the investiga- | 
| tion which I have given the subject, that, for | 
| protection of the character we are now called | 
upon to give our citizens, no force is so econom- || 
ical, none is so efficient, as the Army, as it is or- | 
ganized by the laws of the United Statesat present. || 
Upon this point of economy, there is something |} 
before the Senate besides mere figures of speech. 
There are figures here running back twenty years. | 
If authority is wanted, we have before usa state- | 








the report of Mr. Poinsett, that he, in submitting | 
the question to the House. of Representatives, | 
when he was Secretary of War, estimated the | 
expense of volunteers, as compared with the reg- | 
| ular Army, as four to one. 


That was in 1838. Tf | 


time, the present Adjutant General says the ratio 
will be increased, and the disparity shown to be | 
greater. Therefore,as a question of economy, if | 
we are guided by a sense of justice in that respect, 
everything dictates that we should go on with the 
organization of the Army we have now. 

Is there a necessity for an increase of the Army? | 


necessity? Gentlemen here say they have seen | 
| nothing before the Senate to justify an opinion | 
of this kind. 1 regard the facts set forth in the 
report of the Secretary of War, unless they are 
answered, as furnishing ell the grounds for that | 
necessity. Heshows the possible standing of the | 
Army under existing laws, including the increase 
| of the rank and file by the act of 1850, according 
| to the urgent necessity under which that law was | 
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| passed, to be seventeen thousand nine hundred and | 


/on the Ist of June was fifteen thousand seven 
| hundred and sixty-four. He goes on to show that | 
| these troops have garrisoned sixty-eight forts and | 
seventy other posts where the Secretary of War 


| deems the presence of troops absolutely neces- 


ment of the money we have paid; and we find, by |} 


we bring the expense of volunteers down to this || 


| Where are we to look for reasons to support this || 
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sary. These fortsand posts extend, according to 
his report, over an area of three million square | 
miles, requiring thousands of miles of journey to | 
reach them. In another part of his report, he says: | 

“ ‘These lines are very long, and are now extremely im- | 
portant, whilst every year renders them more and more so, 
From our western frontier of settlements to those of northern | 
Oregon the distance is‘about eighteen hundred miles; from | 
the same frontier to the settlements of California, via Sait | 
Lake, is eighteen hundred miles; from the frontier of Arkan- | 
sas, ai Fort Sinith, by Albuquerque or Santa Fé, to Fort Te- | 
jon, is about seventeen hundred miles ; and from San Anto- | 
nio, by El Paso, to San Diego, near the borders of thre white | 
settlements, is fourteen hundred miles; constituting-an ag- 
gregate line of six thousand seven hundred miles, which | 
ought to be occupied, and which we pretend in some sort 
to keep open and defend.” 


If the Army had given no other evidenge of its | 
utility, the fact that it had occupied this line would | 
be sufficient to show its activity. True, the Army | 
has not illustrated the country’s glory by bril- | 
liant victories; it has not been called onto do go in | 
time of peace; but in this extended frontier of | 
over six thousand miles, it is an arduous duty, | 
which it has performed, of keeping off the incur- | 
sions of the Indians. 

In voting for this bill, I put-outof view entirely | 
the question which has been mooted here, as to | 
the employment of the Army against the Mor- | 
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mons. I noted the remarks of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Vermont,(Mr. Foor,] yesterday even- 
ing, and I agree with him, to some extent, that 
if we leave these people to themselves, in the 
second or thira generation the peculiar tenet of 
Mormonism will fade out. I believe, if left to 
themselves, dissension will grow up among them, 


' and I cannot be convinced that an institution of 


this kind in the nineteenth century can-stand in 
the face of Christianity. Bat, sir, we must bring 
the Army or we must bring Christianity in some 
shape in contact with them, where a parallel can 
be Soon. We may not fight them; but they lie 
directly in our path of emigration to the Pacific, 
and as long as they intrude on the path and vio- 
late the laws of the country, we must either sur- 
render or find some other route for our emigrants; 
we must find other lines for our communication, 
or we must quiet them in some way. I should 
do almost anything in the world, but fight them. 

Now, Sir, in relation to volunteers, | concur in 
all the encomiums that have been passed on the 
service of volunteers by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I know something of that service; and I 
know that when there are emergencies which will 
call the volunteers of our country into the field, 
they are the troops on which we are to rely; but, 
if a standing army be necessary at all, we must 
have an army in contradistinction to volunteers. 
If you do away with your Army, the volunteers 
must become the standing army. You cannot 
yet any force so efficient as the Army according 
to its present organization. 

1 understand that the present legal standing of 
the Army (apart from the act of 1850, by which 
the President is authorized to swell it in emer- 
gency) is about twelve thousand men, and if this 
bill passes now, according to the opinion of the 
Secretary of War, there will be no more men em- 
ployed in the service (looking at the recruiting 
service, and the ability to obtain men at the pres- 
ent rates) than are absolutely wanted for the de- 
fense of our frontier without regard to the Mor- 
mon difficulties. I have looked over the report 
of the Secretary of War; and I have not seen any 
attempt to answer his positions. I have not seen 
his figures contradicted. I have heard no gentle- 
man take up the report and discuss it, proposition 
by proposition, to show where an error is made; 
and if I follow out the report | come to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the increase is essential. 
To say that we should not proportion the stand- 
ing army of the country to the population of the 
country, is a proposition, in my opinion, wnten- 
able. Because the standing army may have been 
established in times past at six or twelve thousand 
men is no reason why that should constitute the 
standard for all time to come, irrespective of the 
wants of the country. 

[ have no fears of a standing army in this coun- 
try. A standing army of twenty thousand men 
would be swallowed up by a single ward of one 
of yourgreatcities. Notwithstanding it has never 
reached nineteen thousand men under the present 
organization, we cannot get a sufficient number 
of artillery forces together to drill according to 
the artdlery apm of the service. This Army is 
scattered through all the forts and posts of the 
country; you searcely ever hear of an entire com- 
pany together. They are employed principally 
on the frontier. 

But, sir, Lam not in a condition to speak fur- 
ther on the question, and I will not detain the 
Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I am very much 
inclined, in all the business of the Senate, to look 
practically to the subject which is before it. When 
I rose this morning, and addressed some remarks 
to the pending amendment, and confined myself 
strictly to that subject, it was because I supposed 
it was not probably the wish of the Senate to go 
into general debate. Since that, however, [ un- 
derstand, from the remarks made to the Senate, 
as well as some made to nyedt that explanations 
are expected on the whole bill, rather than re- 
marks addressed to the pending amendment. 

I have also been instructed by the Committee 
on Military Affairs to announce to the Senate, 
in conformity with the opinion which I expressed 
this morning, and which was the opinion of the 
committee, as | was aware, that, should the Sen- 








ate think proper to retain the first section of the 
bill, then the committee will move to retire the 
second section, go as simply to provite for thu 
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addition of the thirty companies. Believing that 
there is some objection to the paper increase—and 
itis merely on paper—we will withdraw the prop- 
osition to increase the maximum strength of the 
company to ninety-six leaving it as itnow stands, 
at an average of say fifty-two, for it varies in dif- 
ferent arms, with authority to the President, in| 
certain contingencies, to rasse it to seventy-four. 
That is the present law, by the act of 1850. 

On account of the statements which have been 
made in relation to the strength of the Army, so 
greatly exaggerated beyond the reality, 1 have 
Senate it neeessary to make an exact statement 
of what the Army is. It is now composed, includ- 
ing all arms of the service which go into the field, 
(nat including engineer soldiers or ordnance sol- 
diers,) of one hundred and ninety-eight compa- 
nies, which, according to the fixed establishment 
of the Army, to be found in a table in the Army 
Register of this year, at page 4], gives a number 
of privates equal to nine thousand and sixty-six, 
supposing every company to be full up to the 
organization of the peace establishment; adding 
non-commissioned officers and musicians, you get 
the total of enlisted men eleven thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-eight. In 1850, on account of 
the necessity of troops on the frontier, Congress 
provided that at distant stations, and on the emi- 
grant routes, the President should have authority 
to increase the privates in any company 80 em- 
ployed to seventy-four; and this is the number 
which is taken from the Secretary of War’s report. 
It is not the peace establishment; it is not the fixed 
establishment of the Army; but it is the temporary 
increase authorized by Congress to be made in cer- 
tain contingencies. - That gives a possible number 
of seventeen thousand five hundred and two, ex- 
clusive of the three or four hundred men who 
belong to the engineers and ordnance, and who, 
being added in the report, confuse the view which 
has been taken. That possible increase of the 
Army, it being now. stationed almost entirely on 
‘the frontier, brings it up to thatnumber. Ifevery 
company in the Army was on duty, or in cam- 

aign, there would be a sull bigher possible num- 
on It might in that contingency go up to about 
nineteen thousand. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Senator will allow me to 
interrupt him. I have an authentic statement 
from the Adjutant General’s office, showing the 
present numerical distribution of the Army by 
military departments. The department of the 
east, including forts and fortresses, has eight hun- 
dred and sixty-nine men; the department of Flor- 
ida, three hundred and thirty-seven; Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, and Arkansas, three thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-six; the department 
of Texas, two thousand and forty-nine; New 
Mexico, two theusand two hundred and forty; 
the department of the Pacific, two thousand five 
hundred and seventeen; the army of Utah, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-s¢ven; making 
the total of the Army of the United States at pres- 
ent only thirteen thousand five hundred and sev- 
enty-five. That is the whole Army at present. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is in consequence of the 
wasting which occurred after the month of June, 
when the actual force was stated in the report of 
the Secretary of War, which has been so often 
read to the Senate. The actual number isa fluc- 
tuating number; and the only thing upon which 
any calculation can be made in relation to the 
broader question of the policy of the Government, 
is your fixed or legal establishment—not how 
many men may happen to be in the service to-day, 
or may be to-morrow, fluctuating under the slid- 
ing.scale established by the act of 1850, but what 
you will have for a permanent peace establish- 
ment. That can be > toate we Cs principles of 





-statesmanship much broader than the mere ques- 


tion of how many men are necessary to chase 
down some Indian tribe, The policy of our mil- 
itary establishment was framed by men whestood 
upon a higher pedestal, and looked over a wider 
sphere. It wascarrying out the policy proclaimed 
by Washington, ‘*in peace prepare for war.” 
it was enabling our Government to move step by 
step, and keep easy poegrese with foreign nations 
with whom we might be involved in war. 
In the mean time, acertain eo of the Army | 
was from the beginning emp oyed in the defense | 
of our frontier settlements, then an easy task, As | 
that task increased in difficulty, the Army was } 
increased, and every reduction proved an unfortu- 


nate reduction. It has been very well established 
that the war with the Sacsand Foxes, commonly 
known as the Black Hawk war, which extended 
over two campaigns, resulted from the fact that 
we had not a sufficient number of troops in a po- 
sition to punish the first acts of aggression. It 
finally involved both parties in open hostility. It 
has equally well been established in regard to that 
long and vastly expensive war in Florida, where 
each Indian’s head cost a sum that I would be 
afraid even to state, where, per capita, more money 
was expended than one would deem it possible 
could have been fairly expended on a worthless 
Indian tribe. I say it has been established that 
if one, or at most two regiments had been in po- 
sition when the first inception of that movement 
commenced, those expensive wars of 1838 and 
1842 might have been avoided. 

But, sir, our predecessors had a wiser policy, 
i say, than merely protecting the frontier settlers, 
They had the policy of keeping our Army in- 
structed in all that belongs to civilized war; train- 
ing artillery, training all the various arms of ser- 
vice in the science of war which is not to be 
learned merely by campaign duty—that is the 
practice, not the science of war. 

The necessities for frontier service, with the aug- 
mentations of the Army which have been made, 
have caused its whole disposable force to be 
thrown to the exterior of our line, and scarcely 
any are left to hold the great fortifications along 
the sea-board, and there to learn those lessonsin 
artillery practice that would be so essential to us 
in war. We haveno dragoons or cavalry in any 
schools of instruction or practice. They are kept 
constantly on the frontier; and only so much as 
may be learned in occasional encampments—so 
much as may be learned in hot pursuit with jaded 
horses, is all that can be taught the cavalry arm 
of the United States. This is the great departure; 
not the increase of the Army, but the refusal to 
keep up those garrisons where military instruction 
may be perfected, is the great departure from the 
policy of our fathers, 

According to the report of the Secretary of 


War, we now have one hundred and thirty-eight | 


posts. According, also, to his report, we have 


an exterior boundary of eleven thousand miles; | 
and of emigrant routes requiring military super- | 


vision by the military force, we have six thou- 
sand seven hundred miles; giving a total of sev- 
enteen thousand seven hundred miles. From this 
aggregate is excluded the whole amount of our 
Indian frontier, being two lines, extending from 
our northern to our southern boundary, and the 
whole amount of the reservations where, by the 
reports to the Secretary of the Interior, from his 
agents in differeat parts of the country, it is made 


apparent that the fulfillment of our obligations to | 


the Indian tribes require the establishment of new 
posts. This may be taken as quite equal to the 
amount stated in the report of the Secretary of 
War; and then we have seventeen thousand seven 


hundred miles stated, which may be considered | 
as about half the demand; and for which we may — 


possibly have, by posting them as stated, an army 
of seventeen thousand five hundred men, or less 
than one man to the mile; or.if you include the 
Indian frontier and the Indian reservations, less 
than one man to two miles. That is the Army the 
augmentation of which is considered so great as 
to become dangerous to the peace and liberty of 


the country ! Taking the posts at merely the num- | 
ber we now have, one hundred and thirty-eight, | 


and the companies of the Army being one hundred 
and ninety-eight, it is apparent that you have not 
companies enough in the Army to establish two 
companies ata post, and less than two never should 
be the garrison of a post. Itdestroys discipline; 
it impairs responsibility; it greatly depreciates 
from the efficiency, and f might say respectability, 
of the troops, to segregate them into such small 
detachments and leave them there to wear out like 
mere policemen stationed on a wharf. 


The main argument in opposition to an increase || 


of the Army, as I understand it, has been that 


there has been no showing of the necessity. I | 


have, therefore, referred to what is to be drawn 
from the report of the Secretary of War, and I 
have also indicated the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior; but without wearying the Senate to 


read from it extensively, I will merely allude toa 


single passage at page 62 of the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, where he announces the 
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number of Indians at three hundred and twenty. 
five thousand, of whom three fourths belon y 
the hostile and roving bands. Two hundred > 
forty-three thousand five hundred of our India 
belong to that roving and hostile character which 
requires the interposition of military supervisior 
. . n 
| Where Indians of friendly temper have been 
| drawn into reservations, I have, in looking hasti) 
through this volume, found, in a great majority y 
| cases, that the report of the sub-agent euperin 
| tending the reservation says there isa necessity 
for the establishment of a military post to perfect 
the purpose of the Government to bring these 
Indians to an agricultural condition, and to give 
| them that protection which is essential for their 
|| future progress. This is all in addition to wha 
|| is contained in the report of the Secretary of War 
|| These reports, too, are further sustained by the 
'| report of the Commanding General and of the 
|| Adjutant General, and in each of them it is shown 
|, as | think, very conclusively, that the necessity 
| exists for a force greater than we now have, and 
|| that, economy considered, is best to be obtained 
_ by increasing the regular army of the United 
| States. 
, I have said before, and I repeat, that in ur 
] this measure I do not nfake it rest on the neces. 
| sities of the expedition against Utah, nor the ne- 
|| cessity of keeping troops in Kansas. I did not 
|| say, as I have been sometimes represented, that 
|| no troops were necessary for Utah, or for Kansas, 
_I assumed no such position. I say, I am not ask- 
| ing for troops for that purpose; because [ believe 
| if those difficulties were ended to-day the troops 
would be necessary. I believe that if the troops 
are used in one or both places for a time, at the 
end of that time they will be necessary for other 
| purposes; and now they can be used in one or 
| both of these places, only by withdrawing them 
| from other purposes for which troops are required. 
1 have not said, and I hope again that I shall not 
| be misunderstood ,that I deny the necessity for the 
| use of troops in either of those Territories. That 
belongs to the Administration. I have no dispo- 
| sition to enter into the question as to whether the 
campaign should have been commenced against 
_ the Mormons.or not. 
I hope the anticipations of the President, asin 
a contingency which he expects soon to occur, 
| troops will no longer be required in Kansas, may 
| be realized. I may say, from my knowledge of 
|| the personnel of the Army, that there is no duty 
|| which could be more disagreeable—I may say 
| more odious—tu them, than interference with citi- 
_zens of thé United States in the Territories, or 
'elsewhere. ‘The maintenance of civil order is the 
|| last duty that any soldier would like to perform; 
|, but, at the same time, I deem it due to candor to 
say that I do not entertain the hopes which the 
|| Presidentexpresses. I have seen no evidence that 
| the reign of terror in Kansas is to terminate in 
| any contingency which I now foresee. I believe 
those lawless men who have been brought into 
_ conflict there, are to continue their collision; that 
men are to be intimidated for political ends, their 
| houses to be burned, and assassinations to occur 
| all over the Territory, the moment the strong arm 
1 of the Federal Government is taken away. 
| 
|| 
} 
| 


-; 
ging 


cannot go to the extent of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, and say that I will not give a man to preserve 
‘| peace. I cannot go to the extent which would 
|, declare that I prefer that civil war should rage 1a 
the land, rather than to increase the Army and 
maintain order by the presence of troops in the 
Territories of the United States. It is no part of 
|| my feeling. In the first place, I should be willing 
| to use troops anywhere to put down civil war an 
|| insurrection against the United States, when @ 
contingency, such as is contemplated by the law, 
| arises. 
| In the next place, J do not hold that the Terr'- 
| toriex.occupy the same position as States. | do 
| not admit, as I have never subscribed, to the doc- 
trine of squatter sovereignty. that the Government 
| of the United States has no more power in a Ter- 
_ritory than in a State. I hold that the Territories 
are dependencies of the Federal Government; they 
are in a condition of pupilage, to be governed by 
the States; the property of the States; and thatif 
men, either foreign or native, should aggregate 
themselves upon a Territory of the United States, 
and raise the standard of rebellion against its Gov- 
ernment, and in defiance of its laws, it is not only 
within the power, but it is the plain, palpable duty 
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eam aed t to put down such an ins - | five thousand men had been made equal to what |! Toomss.] The Se fro i h 
twenty. of the Government to put urrec- || Ave thous q ! th Senator from Georgia says that 
long to tion, and to compel obedience. || one hundred thousand were twenty-five years ago. | the regular Army is entirely harmless as against 
dretl ang j am ata loss to understand how any one enter- || Is it true that the concentration of the Indians on | Indians; so that if the Senator from Texas thinks 
ndiang taining, a8 Ido, the doctrine that this Government |! the west side of the Mississippi has diminished | they are dangerous, | must refer him to his friend 
t which has power to acquire new territory, can at the || their strength? Is not the reverse trae? When | from Georgia, who assures him that the Army is 
TVision same time deny that it has power to control it. | they were separate tribes, living surrounded by an || quite harmless in relation to the Indians. 
ve been We acquire a Territory with a population not | active, intelligent population, driven themselves, | _This being out of the way, he appeals to the 
r hastily comprehending our institutions, having no attach- \| by the small amount of territory they inhabited, | high motives and the generous character of the 
Ority of ment to them, and we admit at the same time that || to agricultural pursuits, when they lived in towns | Indians to remove the necessity for any military 
superin. we have no more right to use coercive measures || and villages where they could always be found, force, In the first place, Indian agents do not 
Cessit within the limits of that Territory than in one of || when they were dependent on their crops, the || Seem to entertain thatidea. In the next place, the 
) perfect the equal States of the Union! It would be the || destruction of which must always bring them im- | officers of the Army are frontier men, and they 
Z these Dead Sea fruit turned toashes. The population || mediately to submission, it was an easy matter | know more of the Indians than anybody else; 
to give might at once erect a government, not only anti- || to control them, compared with the condition in and much as the Senator himself has seen of In- 
‘or their republican, but destructive of all the great prin- || which they new exist. Ona wide extent of ter- | dian tribes, | should say he had not seen as many 
to what ciples that lie at the foundation of our Constitu- || ritory, brought into contiguity with each other,no | weeks of Indian service as every field officer of 
of War. tion. They might build up amonarchy. If you || longer surrounded by white population, driven to || the Army on the frontier has seen, years. I do 
by the were to acquire an island, or a Territory, or a || the chase for subsistence, returning every year | not think, therefore, his opinion is to be put in 
| of the State, the whole population of which had been | more and more to their roving and original habits, |, opposition to that of the sub-agents of Indian af- 
shown, reared in Subordination to monarchical education, | these people have not.only been made stronger, |; fairs, and that of military officers whose acquaint- 
ecessity and then at once to Say, after we had expended but they have been made more disposed to hos- || ance with the Indian exceeds that of any other 
ve, and thousands of lives and millions of treasure, these || ulity than they were in their former position. | class of our population. . fy 
tained men are allowed to do what they please within Again, by the acquisition of territory, and-the | I have no confidence in the high principles that ¥ 
United their own limits, and the Government that has ac- | extension of our settlements into territory long || are ascribed to the Indians. They have a certain fi’ 
quired the Territory by conquest or by purchase | since acquired, we have been brought into con- |, sort of morality—a certain sort of religion, if you S01 
| Urging has no authority to exercise any authority over || tact with those tribes which, heretofore wnac- | may so call it—and in that there are some things te 
> neces. them, I think it is an absurdity on its face, and | quainted with the white men, must go through || good. Perhaps no body of men is wholly bad. fF 
the ne- only has to run to these remote consequences to || the same process,ythe same series of conflicts and | Take them as a-class, they are as deceptive, as his 
did not become apparent to every one. | Subjugation which had rendered the eastern In- || blood-thirsty, as treacherous, as cowardly a race > 
ed, that Then, sir, I say the use of troops in a Territory || dians, before their removal, harmless in their con- || of men as I believe are to be found on the face of ? 
Cansas, of the United States does not stand in the same || tiguity to the whites. Not only this, but our pop- | the globe. If our frontier inhabitants have some- t 
10t ask- relation to constitutional questions as the use of || ulation has poured over the mountains, and com- || times committed aggressions on them, where is § 
believe iroops ina State of the Union. I deny, as em- | menced extending from the Pacific as a front; our || the frontier settlement that does not record the +4 
troops phatically as any one, the power of this Govern- | people have pressed the Indians back from the || most cold-blooded and cowardly murders of wo- i 
troops ment to coerce a State. That isa question which || fertile valleys they inhabited, and from the soft || men and children? Where is the frontier settle- | 
, At the was discussed in the convention that formed the || climate where they were reared in proximity to || ment that does not bring with its tradition torture 
r other Constitution, and which was so powerfully stated | the coast, and have driven them into the mount- || at the stake of a prisoner when he stood power- 
one or by Mr. Madison to be a proposition, not to form || ains—into a country so arid that a large portion || less, at the hands ofa hostile savage band? Are 
e them a Union and preserve the States, but to provide 1 of it can only be cultivated by irrigation. They | these the high principles to which the Senator ap- 
quired, the means for the destruction of the States. A | have thus again reduced them to the chase for || peals? Are these the noble qualities that are to 
rall not State may, through its Legislature or its Govern- || subsistence, and those Indians may well look on || make the Indian an exception, and lift him at once 
‘for the or, invoke the aid of the Federal Government, || the valleys, and, like the Gacls in the Highlands, || out of barbarism by holding to him something 
. That and of the other States; but the Federal Govern- || claim the right to redeem from the plain and the || like an example of those qualities which he may 
 dispo- ment has no power to invade the limits of a State, || valley, as long as one sheep shall stand ona por- || perhaps possess when the millennium shall come ? 
her the there to attempt the coercion of its people. | tion of their own heritage. These forays have || In the mean time, I rely, as evérybod else con- 
against With this broad distinction I think the whole || been perpetrated, and they are to be perpetrated, | nected with the Indians, as every frontier inhabit- 
argument falls,except in the minds of those who |; until a new state of things shall be brought into | ant whose wife and children are exposed to be 
t,asin still insist that the inhabitants of a Territory have || existence. During that period of transition, when | tomahawked ’”y these Indians, relies on force of 
occur, all the political rights of the people of a State. I || the Indians may be gathered from these vast hunt- || some kind as the only means for giving that pro- 
Is, may belong not to that school. | ing grounds on reservations which they will and | tection which the Government owes to its people. 
dge of Then the argument is made, as a natural con- || can cultivate, it will be necessary to preserve a | Thus, then, we proceed to inquire what the 
0 duty sequence of denying the right to use the troops, || military force sufficiently large to rule them by | character of the force should be; and, in this con- 
Ly say that ina period of profound peace, and of financial || coercion; and this is the opinion of every intelli- || nection, the regular treops of the Army have been 
ith cit- embarrassment, the startling proposition is made to || gent sub-agent whose opinions I find recorded in || pronounced as ineffective. It is said they are in- 
res, OF increase the military establishment of the United || the volume which contains the report of the Sec- || effective, and do not kill the Indians; but that the 
ris the States! Peace, itis true, exists between our coun- || retary of the Interior. || volunteers become excited, and do kill them. The 
rform; try and all foreign countries, and I hope long may || _ These things are facts on which I should think | Senator from Texas says that if regular troops 
idor to continue; but, in the mean time, we are engaged || the Senate might reach the conclusion that the rec- || endeavored to pursue the Indians, they might be- 
ich the in a constant succession of border hostilities. All || ormmendations of the President and the Secretary || come excited and possibly do the same thing. I 
ce that around that vast territory which lies between the || of War have not been made without some duecon- || am notto be put in the attitude of depreciating the 
vate in Pacific settlements and those of the Mississippi || sideration. These volumes have been but recently || volunteer force of the country; norshall Llengage 
believe valley, is a constant succession of hostilities with || printed, and laid on the tablesof Senators. I trust- || in recrimination against the volunteers. My re- 
it into roving bands of Indians. If this is peace, when || ed that as they progressed in the examination of | lation to the volunteers and the regular troops is 
1; that _ but eight hundred and sixty-nine men, officers || them, many of those objections and doubts which || the same. At one time or other, in the course 
8, their and enlisted soldiers, can be left to garrison all the || were expressed two or three days ago would van- || of my life, they have both been my companions. 
» occur great fortifications on our sea-board, what, I pray, | ish. I believe that the increase which is proposed | My remembrance of both brings to mind many 
ng arm would be war? That proportion was left during || by theconiMittee to be the least which the present | associations, the dearest to me in my life. I have 
ay. the war with Mexico; and that proportion would | exigencies of the country will permit. Ifthe Sen- || seen all that ought tocrown the American soldier 
 Geor- be required in a war with any country, even if we || ate had indicated a purpose to adopt the recom- | in the ranks of both regulars and volunteers. 
eserve were the invading Power; and that proportion of || mendation of the Secretary of War, the commit- | Why should this war exist between these forces ? 
would troops is altogether inadequate for the purposes || tee were ready at any time to withdraw their bill || Shoulder to shoulder they stand upon the battle- 
rage in for which those fortifications were built, in the || and allow the Senate to pass the other; but on the |) field; together they bleed, even exchanging men 
vy and case of any sudden surprise. It is not a state of || vote it was made apparent that that was impossi- | from one kind of force to the other, when it is 
in the peace so far as the Army is concerned. || ble; it was not within the view of the Senate, get- || necessary. There, when the flag of their country 
art of The financial embarrassments of the country, || ting but eight votes, and some of them hostile; || required them to do their utmost in the presence 
willing the diminution of revenue because of a failure to || and, therefore, the committee feel that it is their || of & hostile foe, these jealousies and depreciatians 
ar and pay the duties on imports, constitutes in my mind || duty to urge the adoption of the bill which they || of one by the other did notarise. They were left 
then a no difficulty at all to discharging any of the du- || have reported as a means absolutely necessary to || forthe debate inthe Senate, and fora time of pipin 
e law, ties that belong to this Government. I wish that || the performance of these duties unless some sub- || peace, and for places remote from the battle-fiel 
source of supply to our Treasury was cut off for- || stitute can be provided. where they fought for a common cause, inspired 
Terri- ever. I wish your great army of retainers and || Iknowthatthe Senator from Texas, [Mr. Hovus- || by common sacrifices for a common country. _ 
I do your numerous palaces for customs purposes ToNn,} whose ‘familiurity with Indian character I But the Senator from Texas says, surely with 
e doc- were all disbanded, all evacuated, and we went do not doubt, has proposed to usa remedy which || entire sincerity, that he has not heard of any pur- 
nment back to that simple process of collecting money || every man’s heart would respond toas much more || suit of Indians by regular troops; that all that has 
a Ter- upon the people themselves, and let the people || desirable, if it were attainable. He proposes an | heen done has been by volunteers. Well, sir, in 
tories themselves look to the mode in which it was ex- || Indian policy which is to substitute kindness, jus- | the volume which has been laid upon his desk, 
; they pended. | tice, and generosity; and one might suppose that | the report of the Secretary of War, he will find 
ed by Then, sir, proceeding to answer the objections || the Government had pursued a different policy; | some cases cited—not all, but some which have 
hatif 8s they have arisen, as nearly as I can, in their || but his remarks put it out of the question that Be | been cited because of their prominence. They 
regate order, the next was, that the latinas jos removal | meant the Government had pursued any other | have been cited to show that the Army as it now 
tales, to the west of the Mississippi, had had their || policy than this,except through the regular Army. || exists is not on a peace establishment, to show the 
| Gove Strength broken; that they had no power to resist || Now, sir, I believe that the argument of the Sen- | constant active service on which it is engaged. 
t nd Us: and the next, in connection with it, was, that ator from Texas is somewhat answered by the | Not only is it to be found in this volume, but it 
, 
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orders from the head-quarters of the Army as long 
ago as November 13th last. Not only that, but 
some of the significant acts of service therein 
recited, occurred within the limits of the Sena- 
tor’s own State. Let me read some of these in- 
stances from the genera! order to whith | have 
referred: 

“1, Ou the 17th of February, 1856, Captain James Oakes, 
with a part of his company C, second cavatry, from Fort 
Mason, Texas, after a pursuit of six days, and on the ninth 
day from his post, overtook a party of seven or more Indians, 
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case where the Indians were drawn up in position, || peace: and if peace shall be enjoyed by the peop! 


they were gallantly attacked by Sumner, leading 
his men, charging them in the same manner in 
which he charged the Mexican forces at the time 


' of the confusion thrown into our troops at Mo- 


killed one and wounded several others ; capturing all their |) 


afimals and other property; sergeant Reis and private 
Kuhn, severely wounded. The troops were exposed to very 
cold and wet weather, and for more than seven days sub 
sisted on two days’ allowance of bread and coffee, such 
guime as they could kill, and the flesh of horses they were 
obliged to abandon.” 


That sounds to me something like pursuit; and 
it was a pursuit of a party that invaded the Sen- 
ator’s own State. Again, the seventh case re- 
cited in this order is: ; 


“VIL. On the 13th of April, 1856, a party of fifty-five 
Indians were overtaken on the lead waters of the Nueces, 
by detachments from companies B and D, mounted rifle 
men, and F, first artillery, from forts Meltntosh and Dun 
can, Texas, under the command, respecuvely, of Captain 
Thomas Claiborne, junior, and Brevet Captain George 
Granger, mounted riflemen, and Second Lieutenant George 
HH. Eliot, first artillery. One Indian killed and tour made 
prisoners, their camp and ail their animals captured. 

“ The vigilance of the Indians, aud the character of the | 
country, Which enabled them to discover pursuit at a great 
distance, prevented amore complete success. In this case, 


of the pursuit, the troops marched three hundred and fifty 
miles in eight days. They suffered from want of water; and 
for four days, two in the pursuit and two after its termina- 
tion, had no provisions but a small allowance of rice and 
coffee, accidentally obtained in crossing the El Paso road. 

“The mayor of Laredo, Sefor Don Santos Benevidas, 
Mr. Edward Jordan, and some twenty-five other citizens of 
that place, participated in this pursuit, and are represented 
as having rendered valuable service.”’ 

Again: 

* X11. September, 1856. A detachment of troops from 
Fort Clark, ‘Texas, commanded by Captain James Oakes, 
second cavairy, and composed o Captain Charles C. Gil 
bert and eighteen men of company B, firstinfantry ; Second 
Lieutenant Henry W. Closson and twelve nen of company | 
I, firet artillery; and Seeond Lieutenant James B. Weth 
erill aud thirty men of company C, second cavalry, pene 


- trated the country between Fort Clark and the mouth of | 


the Pecos, western Texas, hitherto: not visited by troops, 
and considered very difficult of access. The expedition was 
conducted with so much judgment and energy that, in the 


between the Rio Grande and Pecos,.mear their junction. 
Four of the Indians killed and four wounded. ‘Their ani- 
mals and other property taken or destroyed.”’ 

The Senator from Texas knows Indians well | 
enough to know the difficulty of surprising an | 


Indian camp. He understands that men wh are || 


ignorant of the frontier and its service, as he de- | 
scribed the Army to be, would never surprise an 
Indian camp, and yet here is a gallant soldier 
who three times surprised Indians in one day. | 
Then again: 
* XIV. November 30th, 1856. A detachment composed 
of men of company G, first dragoons, and company C, 
mounted riflemen, in all twenty, commanded by Second 
Lieutenant Horace Randal, first dragoons, followed a party | 


of filty warriors of the Gila Apaches, and after a chase of || 


three hundred, and, in one day, of eighty, miles—going over | 
mountains and plains of snow, the trail frequently obliter- 
ated, without water for three days and nights—overtook the 
enemy and attacked and drove them,from the position of | 
their own selection, recovering all the captured animals.”? | 
_ That sounds something like pursuit—a pursuit | 
in which fortitude, skill, and all the knowledge | 
that could enter inte such service, were exempli- 
fied in the highest degree, and that too by one of | 


those very young men against whom so many || 


of the Senator’s remarks this morning were di- 
rected. Again: 


“XIX. April 4th, 1857. First Lieutenant Walter H. Jeni- 
fer, second cavalry, with thirteen men of Company B, of | 
that regiment, after a search of thirteen days, and a march | 
of nearly three hundred miles, came upon a fresh trail of 
Indians, near the head of the north fork of the Nueces river, | 
Texas; and, as the trail led into a rocky country, almost 
impracticable for cavalry, he dismounted, left his horses | 
with a guard, and continued the pursuit with only seven | 
men. After a tedious march of four miles, he suddenly | 
came upon acamp, occupied by from eighty to one hundred 
Indians. Approaching it, under cover, to within two hun- 
dred and fifty yards, and he and his little party being dis- | 
covered, they were attacked by all the warriors in the camp, | 
and threatened, at the same time, bya party returning to it | 
with horses. He repulsed the Indians, with a toss to them 
of two killed and one wounded. It being then night, he 
withdrew his men, rejoined his horses, and returned to the 
attack the next day; but, in the mean while, the Indians 
dispersed. For the last three days this detachment had no 
rations, having been out seventeen days.” 


I could go on with these instances. } have other 
cases marked which I might cite. Thereare twen- 
ty-five revited in this single order—one of them a ' 
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the Army in thus proclaiming to the country that 
| they have rendered no part of that duty which de- 


| ders that recite such deeds, illustrating the services 
on the frontier, answering the reflection which the 


| who are mean time encountering service more | 


' not know what number he meant, whether the | 


| said he, they had killed one hundred and thirty 
from the time of leaving their posts until the termination || women and children; and the Senator from Maine, 
| (Mr. gna the intimation perhaps of the 
| Senator from 

| raised under the pretext of defending the frontier | 
| against the Indians; and allhe heard of their doings 


| same one hundred and thirty or not; but he ex- | 


and waited to receive an attack of cavalry, when 


lina del Rey, equally followed by a dispersement. 
He drove them from the field, and their safety 
arose simply from their ae with their light | 
horses, to cross a stream, the bed of which was | 
composed of sand. 

The Senator, then, has done injustice; and if he | 
will take this order, I will give it to him, that he | 
may see how great is the injustice he has done to 


volves upon them for the protection of the frontier. | 
If he will read the report of the Secretary of War, | 
he will find that this is but one of the two or- 


which have been rendered by ourgallantliutle band | 


Senator has, lam sure unconsciously, cast on those 


severe than I have ever known volunteers to bear. 

Then the Senator, in the gourse of his remarks, | 
(for I find that, as my opponents are pressed to a | 
change, I must change also,) toak the ground that, | 
on one occasion, the Army had been effective; for, 


exas, said dragoons had been | 





was the killing some squaws and children. Ido 


plained that he meant the same place. The report | 


| of General Harney, in reference to the action re- | 


ferred to, is to be found in the second volume of | 


| the President’s message and accompanying doc- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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| and thirty women and children; but eighty-six 
operations of a day, three parties of Indians were surprised || 


| if he had inquired, was a worthy representative 


uments for last year, at page 49. e sets forth 
the whole case; and, according to his report, and 
the accompanying reports of the officers who were 
serving under him, the number of killed was 
eighty-six; and wounded, five—not one hundred 


Indians were killed, and five wounded; about sev- 
— women and children captured, and fifty mules 
and ponies taken, besides an indefinite number | 
killed and disabled. In a report made by Col- | 
onel Cooke, which I shall not weary the Senate by | 
reading, he explains that the women dressed and | 
armed so much like the men as sometimes to be 
almost undistinguishable from them. They fired 
upon his men; and, in one instance, wounded a 
sergeant who had passed a woman because he 
perceived she was one. 

Then, again, the report of Lieutenant Warren, | 
who was the topographical engineer accompany - 
ing the expedition, gives distinctly the whole cir- 
cumstances of the ground which caused the killing 
of, I think, seven women and three children. Af- 
ter the first attack on the Blue Water, a part of 
the Indians escaped across the plaing, and were 
eeommey by the mounted troops. A rt of them 

eing ona hill had fled into a sort of acave, where | 
the rock hung down near to the ground, and fur- | 
nished a loop-hole through which they fired upon | 
the troops as they approached. This fire was re- 
turned by the troops. After a cry was heard from 
the interior of this cave, one of the interpreters, 
coming up, said theré were women in it, and the 
officer who commanded them (and who, by the | 
way, the Senator from Maine would have found, 











of his own State) immediately halted, told the in- 
terpreter to advance, and called on the wemen to 
come out. They did come out; they were surren- | 
dered; they were not hurt; and all that were killed | 
were those who had been shot in the cave where | 
they could not be seen, and that, after a fire from | 
the cave had been made. That, according to the | 
history of the case, as far as | have been able to 
learn, is the foundation of this charge of killing 
one hundred and thirty women and children. 
The commander of that expedition, General 
Harney, might compare kis knowledge of Indians | 
and of Indian character favorably with the Sena- | 
tor from Texas, or anyWiody else. That stroke 
which he gave the Indians on the Blue Water was 
the most successful blow that was ever struck on 
that frunuer for the preservation of its future 
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of Nebraska, it will be attributable more 
great movement of Harney’s than to an 
which has ever happened there. Then, movine 
with that knowledge of Indian character, and the 
intrepidity and devotion to his duty which ch . 
acterizes the man, he went forward, disregarding 
all difficulties, until he reached the Missouri tives 
and there held a council with the Indians, forme 
with them an agreement, which stands jn “ 
judgment as a model for all treaties with India 
tribes. He there established among them an a 
ganization, which, if anything could be effective 
to preserve these restless people in order, would 
conduce to that result. It has had the good effect 
so far as I can learn, thus far, to keep the Indians 
who had hitherto been hostile, ina state of peace 
and approximating to that end of which the Sen! 
ator speaks. 

But, sir, in answer to some remarks which have 
been made by myselfand others, replies have been 
offered which would indicate that there had been 
an intention to signify that volunteers were wap. 
ton, and were cruel. I have no disposition to 


to that One 
Ything elge 


, Shrink from the responsibility of what I said; o; 


if I did not say it, what I thought. I thought 
and | now say, that if you bring men out with 
border animosities, men who have had past jp. 
juries, who come with grievances to redress, the 

will exceed the limits of justice; they will exceed 
the limits of humanity and forbearance; they wil] 
kill without justifiable cause. I have no disposi. 
tion to cite cases, though it would be easy for me 
todoso. Volunteers—I use the word because 
others use it; militia is the strict term—the milj- 
tia are the people of the United States, and so are 
the soldiers of the regular Army. They are all 
volunteers. Thank fortune we live under a Goy- 
ernment where all who enter the military service 
doit voluntarily. Militia may be coerced by draft; 
the regular soldier is always a volunteer. It js 
always a voluntary enlistment, he is emphatic. 
ally, under all circumstances, the volunteer. But 
using the term in the sense in which it has been 
used of militia, I say the militia, if drawn froma 
distance, would be exactly like those who had 
been enlisted in the regular service; the whole dif- 
ference being the degree of discipline, and that 
disparity constantly vanishing in the progress of 
a long campaign, bringing them at last to pre- 
cisely the same standard; being “the same mate- 
riel at the start, and reaching the same result if 
they are carried through the same process. If you 
take men away from the border; if you take the 
citizens of the State which my friend before me 
{[Mr. Cxiay] so ably represents, Alabama, and 
move them on to the frontier of Texas, or of Ore- 
gon, they would have no animosities to gratify; 
no past grievances to redress; their conduct to the 
Indians would be marked by the same lofty gen- 
— and forbearance which is to be found in 
men from any other quarter. 

The whole of the cases which were referred to, 
and which have been somewhat warped in the 
argument, were those which resulted from border 
animosity and from partisan feeling. 1 think I 
said—and if I did not, I intended to say—thatif 
the militia of California were called out against 
the Mormons, coming there with their pecagers | 
towards them, the result of their contact wit 
them, justifiable, if you please, but coming with 
reconceived hostility, they would have & 
severity in their treatment of them which would 
not belong to men brought from a distance. That 
is my opinion. I think it very likely, that if the 
appeal was made to the men themselves, they 
would say: ** Yes, that is true, we do feel it; and 
we are likely to exercise it.”? I am sure I have 
never seen a body of militia in the field, called 
from the neighborhood of a settlement on which 
Indian depredations had been committed, that did 
not come witlr the spirit of extermination, and 
justified themselves y arguments drawn from 
what they had suffered. 

We have also had the argument presented to 
us, that the militia will always respond to the call 
of the country; that they always have been the 
effective force which has fought the battles of the 
country; and that they are the reliable strength 
of the country. Grant it. Who denies it? The 
militia have responded, and they always will 
respond, when there is occasion; but the militia 
never have been called out to hold frontier posts; 
and they will be found to be very restless trvups 
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Ssies fthey should or thus a omnes It rout 1 us more force; not to require that every man, re | beset He refers to the disparity between the cost 
ma ple be at a great sacrifice of the other interests of the | instant he is enlisted, shall be thrown on to the | of the two forces as nearly six to one, because, he 
ningele country if the militia were so called out, Men || frontier for immediate service; but give us enough || Says, the horses that are employed are merely to 
widen useful in the ordinary avocations of life, detached || troops to keep some in camps of instructions and | carry the men from place to place, and really im- 
and the from them and from +g ans to perform the || in schools of practice, where they may be edu- || pede the march of the column. Theh he goes on 
ch den duty of private or se own! ost, jose ] cared for those duties which the Senator desires t state that— 
‘Pardine be such a waste of va ua hi material thatit wou to have them perform. : 1} for bay ee Sete Be Gs expenses of the two 
ti tives deserve to be called anything else than economy, But he makes the argument of economy in that ames Se cues e ieee ahaa male to 
j formes even if it did not neg : es . fth connection, and he uses it in several other con- || 16: petter paid than regular troops, and ahogetier neuf 
sin m But, sir, as to t 4 . ae rat u . ~~ | Seka and among others, the mayo eka ciently compensated to ee them ~ the pecuniary 
Indian species of troops, ‘a & me res Ps || Georgia first asserts and the Senator from Texas | ane a wget he ang eaketeyurent, » 
nah oe which I will refer; and the firstis the ‘* Vital Sta- | indorses it, that Texas used to be better protected m Cae S netpaity ie coments for passing ae = 
effective tistics” of Dr. Coolidge, a review ae or aeee || by four companies of rangers than she is now by || the place where the services of the volunteers and militia 
, Would will be found in the American one _ Medi- | five regular regiments, ‘To that, I have two an- || are required ; to the hire, maintenance, and indemnity for 
d effect cal Science, for January last, and a table from || Swers to make: First, there are not five regiments || horses; and we rennin’ thom a Raney of ener ee a 
Indians the work to which I alluded, will be found at page || there; and second, if Texas ever was protected | sharpicensey aati of cainenenensoneas fen foes, ned of 
yf pene 92 of the ay a - eee Pe iy — lye a. a the carts period referred to, || militia. The term of service of the latter neVer exceeds three 
the Sen. ortion of t ve invall ane sable I | the those four companies might have been quite ade- | mouths, unless specially provided for. 
diferent services. First, he takes the British || quate to protect the settlements which, at that ‘There is one comparison that would place the contrast 
ich have army, giving a percentage of 0.65 per month; then || ume, were notequal to one twentieth, or perhaps | seek aumeane tak. Ie Thal ee ee 
ve been the regular Army of the United States, giving a || one hundredth part of what they are now. Four || it in figures; and that is, the comparative foss and destruc- 
ad been percentage of 0.53; and then the additional force || companies were sufficient to protect a single || tion of military stores and public property by the two forces.” 
olen raised in the war with Mexico, being regular | ranch; they were more than sufficient to protect He presents his tabular statement in which he 
‘ition to troops, 0.523 then the volunteers, 1.25 per month. || a single man; and they may have been sufficient || shows, on the basis of the companies, that for six 
said; or That is to say the men who became diseased and || to protect the whole amount of border settlements months the cost of a company of United States 
hought disabled by the contingencies of the camp, were || Texas then had. é \| dragoons was $13,573, and for the mounted vol- 
ut with about double in the volunteer forces what they It is further to be remembered that the Indians || unteers $22,575. That is the ratio to which I 
past in. were in the regular army. Why was this? In the || then lived upon fertile valleys with abundance of || call the attention of the Senator from Georgia be- 
88, they first place, the volunteers did not know how to || game,and that the prosperity and progress, which || fore he again assumes the position that the ex- 
\epiace take care of themselves; they did not know how || to me is most graufying, of the people of Texas, || pense is the same. s 
hey will to shelter themselves; they did not know how to || has now driven the Indians from the fertile plains || The Senator announced, in the course of his 
disposi- cook their provisions; and in the next place, their || into the arid region where but little game is to be || argument, I think, that the cost per man of the 
y for me habits were suddenly changed, and this waste of || found;anda now, by necessity, they commit forays Army, was $1,000 per annum; but the Senator 
because life was the result of the sudden change before the || for plunder in order that they may obtain food, || from Maine, | think, says it is $1,500. The Sen- 
he mili- animal economy had been accommodatedto it. If || which is not to be found in the haunts to which || ator from Louisiana, (Mr. Bensamin,] says it is 
d so are you were to take an Osage and put him on a sim- | they have been driven. $1,000; and thus it seems to be a question between 
y are all ple rice diet, you would as surely kill him as if | Then, again, it is to be remembered that Texas || the gentlemen whether ‘it is $1,000 or $1,500. I 
‘een you were to takea Hindoo and put him ona meat || did not occupy to the boundary of the Rio Grande. || am quite at a loss to know by what process of cal- 
 gervies diet alone. Either of the two extremes would || I contended in 1850 that that was her territory. || culation they reach that result. Surely the Sena- 
y draft: bring about the same result, and be destructive to || 1 contende or ita great way up the stream; but |} tor from Georgia, when he states the cost per man 
Sr iets the efficiency of the Army. The same law is found || nevertheless it is true that she did not maintain || during the, time Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of 
rphatic. in operation among the brutes. posts on the borders of that river overlooking the || War, to be $273, has not based his calculation on 
r. But Next I refer to the report of the Surgeon-Gen- | territories of Mexico. A portion of the force in || any data which will lead him to decide that $1 ,000 
as been eral of the Army, of November 9, 1846, in which || Texas is to be accounted for by manning those || is the cost of a man now. Whatever process of 
from a he says: posts which mark the boundary of the Rio Grande, calculation is adopted, it must be different for the 
ho had “From the best information which has been received at || and which Texas never occupied with a regular one case and the other to reach these results. It 
role dif Oy iin tetas tas dinate beoeens tanaka |) le. is utterly impogsible to obtain thems by any ope 
nd that eneeg the soldiers of the regular Army, with a correspond- Now, sir, the question of economy is to bean- || process of calculation. : 
rress of ing excess of morality in the ranks of the former. * * swered in several forms. As I understand the Mr. TOOMBS. I can refer the Senator to my 
saat * But this is not all; the presence of a numerous body of || argument, the basis of it, and it was so stated by || authority. In 1842, the Secretary of War, Mr. 
»inaie. Re rahs seriously embarrasses te service; for besescon. || the Senator from Georgia, is, that the cost whilst || Spencer, of New York, I think, was called upon 
esult if efficient men, they must have an additional number of sur- || 1” the service, of a militiaman and of a regular || to compare the estimate of expenditures. He puts 
If you geons and men to take care of them, and a guard to protect || 18 the same. He made some slighting remarks || it at that amount on the same basis by dividing 
ake the them, which necessarily lessens the disposable force, the || about the skill of regularsin making outaccounts, || the expense by the number of men and officers. 
Soub me available force, for active operations in the field.” to which I have no reply to make, but he said the || The report | stated from recollection was that it 
na, and These are the two statements on which I would || pay and allowances were thesame. He overlooks || was $273. That is where my informdtion is de- 
of Ore- rely as to the relative efficiency of the two species || the fact that the more frequently you change the || rived from. ; 
gratify; of troops; and these reasons apply with fourfold || force the greater its cost. He has neglected the | Mr. DAVIS. The report of 1820 is to be found 
st to the force to the circumstances of the expedition to | law which gives to the militiaman fifty cents a || in the American State Papers, volume 3, pages 
ty gen- Utah. They will be there further removed from | day for his own subsistence, and twenty-five cents 46-7; and in it is stated the strength of the Army 
und in civilization; they will be there more deprived of || for that of his horse, whilst he is going to and | at different dates, and the annual expertise per man, 
the comforts to which they have been before ac- || getting back, and twenty-five cents for the use of || including officers; and this report states it to have 
rred to, customed. The casualties resulting from the em- || his horse while he isin service. It is a fact that || been, in 1809, 1810, and 1811, $383 60; in 1820, 
in the ployment of militia in such a service as that, by || we have been able to get very few volunteers other- ] $336 56, per man; and that reduction of near! 
‘booder their heing disabled by disease, exposure, and || wise than mounted. It has become more and more | fifty dollars has been ascribed, and I think with 
think I the vicissitudes of the camp, will preatly exceed | so, and steadily more so with each year. The | much justice, though I do not believe it is wholly 
that if anything we have heretofore encountered in the | late Adjutant General Jones used to say to me that | due to that cause, to the increase of the Army 
against cases from which these results have been drawn. || he recollected the time when the song was that a || which, in the mean time, had taken place. The 
ostilit There might, however, be circumstances which man was to shoulder his musket and march away, || Army had been increased on the peace establish- 
st wit would justify us in meeting all these objections. || butmow it was to get upon a horse and ride away. | ment to six thousand men, and the expense per 
1g with If | believed, with the Senator from Texas, that || His complaint was then that he could not get | man had sunk nearly fifty dollars per capita. 
have & the cavalry of the United States Army was neces- | militia to serve on foot. Hecould notgetmilitia | Now, sir, I have hada calculation made on the 
would sarily wholly inefficient, a mere tax that never || in Florida to serve on foot. It was not so much | present basis to ascertain what a regiment of in- 
. That did and never would do anything, certainly I | that they required to ride, as that they would not | fantry will cost; and I have asked that it shall be 
t if the would say we must look out for some other char- || serve for the poor pay you give to the private sol- || a regiment of infantry to be raised, including the : 
¢, they acter of troops; but some of the hard rides which || dier of the United States; they required the pay || whole expense for recruiting, the first years’ cloth- ; 
it; and [have read to him to-day, some of the success- || of mounted men, pay and allowances for their || ing, all the camp and garrison‘equipage, so as to 
I have ful pursuits, defying all privations of food, cold, || horses, and the indemnity for their horses which || bring it as nearly as possible into a fair compar- 
, called and thirst, should somewhat convince him that | always follows ina heavy train just behind the | ison or parallelism with a volunteer force raised 
which the Army may be effective for the purpose for || allowance for permission to use the horse at all. | for the same time. Itis the same table which If 
hat did which he proposes to employ a volunteer force. | _ All these matters have been reduced to calcula- || think was furnished to the Senator from Texas; 
yn, and He says he wants troops; but he wants a different || tion; we have had reports on them. Itishardly ne- || but I suppose it was not in his possession when 
a from kind of troops than the Army can furnish; he || cessary to argue that the traveling allowances, the | he made his remarks. The pay during twelve 
wants men who are able to take care of their || clothing which is un the ratio of the first year’s || months of a maximum infantry regimeng, e1 kt 
nted to orses; men who know something about frontier || services, and the pay for the use of the horses, || hundred and enveng Gr strong, (that includes 
the call service. Where will he find them out of the || constitute the items that make up the very great | all the field and staff, and includes the additional 
en the Army, comparable to our dragoons? Where will || expense of the employment of volunteers. These || men granted by the act of 1850,) including officers, 
s of the ite find men who have so often encamped under || have all been stated in tables, which have hereto- |! subsistence, clothing for their servants, and forage 
rength the blue vault of heaven, and relied on grass to \| fore been prepared, presented, and published for || for the horses of the field and staff, subsistence 
? The Support their marching column, as in the Army | the use of the Government. The Senator from || of the enlisted men at the price which has been esti- 
rs will of the United States? ~Where will he find men || Florida [Mr. Matrory] this morning referred to | mated for the Utah expedition, clothing for the en- 
militia who know so much of the topography of the || the letter of Mr. Poinsett. That letter commu- | listed men,with campand garrison ¢quipage forthe 
posts; country? If his objection be that the recruits are || nicated a report of the Paymaster General, who || officers and men, make the total amount of main- 


troops Tot suffitiendy instruttet, the remetly is tb give |! gous beyond the limits of the then Setretary of | tvining for One yetir a maximum infantry, eight 
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a 
hundred and seventy-eight strong, $293,784 39. ! 
If to this be added the maximum cost of raising 
such a regiment, $14,630, we shall have an aggre- | 
gate of $308,414 39; and this divided by eight 
hundred and seventy-eight would give us the cost 
per man for the first year, $351 24. The cost of 
raising a regiment would of course be excluded 
from all subsequent calculations. The estimate 
for clothing would be greatly lessened the second 
year; and the estimate for camp and garrison equi- 
page would disappear. , 

“We have had an estimate lately sent in to us, | 
of $385,000 required by the pay arene 
for twenty companies of volunteers for six months, || 
That would be equal to ten companies for twelve || 
months; and taking it and comparing it with this 
estimate of a regiment for a year, adding the cost | 
of rations, which are $77,015, it would give a || 
total of $462,015, instead of the $385,000, (adding | 
merely the cost of rations to the pay,) or $526 21 
perman. It follows, then, that a regiment of vol- 
unteers would, for one year, cost more than a reg- || 
ular regiment of the same strength, $153,600 61, | 
or xn individaal volunteer during the same pe- 
riod, $174 97 more than an individual regular sol- 
dier. It willbe remembered, however, that these | 
volunteers are mounted. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Inm 
cost per man of the aes took from the esti- 
mates submitted by the War Department what 
the Secretary of War himself states as to the ex- 
penses of the Army proper. I find the estimates 
as follows: First, expenses of recruiting, trans- 
portation of recruits, &c., $110,000; next, pay, 
commutation of officers’ subsistence, commuta- || 
tion of forage, payments to discharged soldiers for 
clothing not drawn, payments in lieu of clothing 
for officers’ servants, subsistence in kind, clothing 
of the Army, supplies for the quartermaster’s de- 

artment, incidental expenses of that department, 

arracks, transportation of officers’ baggage, 
transportation of troops and supplies, purchase | 
of horses, contingencies of the Army, medical 
and hospital department, contingent expenses of | 


statement as to the 


_and cannot lead to any other result. It never can 


| other, just in proportion as the Administration 
| multiply the troops and diminish the size of the 





and yet you have the wisest economy, according 
to the theory of our military system, which you 


| everything having reference to the manufacture | 


| legislation you have sometimes increase 


proper to cut down the companies to the small 
number necessary for duty in time of peace; we 


think proper to maintain a large number of regi- 
ments in proportion to the whole number of the 


| rank and file; and then, per <r you have the 


greatest expenditure you could possibly show, 


could adopt. _ j 
Mr. BENJAMIN. In the list of expenditures | 
to which I have just referred, I carefully excluded 


of arms, and to fortifications. That list has no 
reference to them atall. Theyare excluded, If 
we include these and other items, the expenses 
would reach twenty millions. - 
Mr. DAVIS. ut you include all the vastly 
expensive portions of the Army in your estimate. 
You Solede the staff, which would be increased 
by adding to the number of men, and which, on 
our theory, is maintained in time of peace because 
it is essential] in time of war; because it is a part of 
that arrangement by which you may accumulate 
a large army in the field and have it effective with 
the small nucleus you preserve in time of peace. 
Besides, it will be remembered that by special 
d the pay 
of particular officers, general and staff; you have 
raised it to a magnitude which bears no relation 


| to that of the soldiers; and this is an argument ad- 


duced against the increase of companies, against 
the increase of privates in the Army; but it has 
resulted from the pay which you have bestowed 
with a liberal hand on some officers in the service. 
I say such a process of calculation leads to error, 


evolve the truth. It may vary the one side or the 


| staff, or the reverse; but it is false, wOrk it out as 


the adjutant general’s department, expenses of the || 


commanding general’s office,—the whole making, | 
together, as the expenses of the Army proper, 
$14,776,619 49. 

Now, if we take, according to the statement of 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi, the cost 
of raising a regiment, and count that only asadded | 
to the pay and rations, undoubtedly he may bring 
the expenses per man to four or five hundred dol- 
lars; but have we any assurance that all the other | 
expenses and all those other branches of the Army | 
service are not to increase proportionately to the | 


Army, and consequently that the sum total of the || 


appropriations will still remain about a thousand | 
dollars perman? Ido notprofess to be acquainted | 
with these details, but I take the report of the Sec- | 
retary of War, and he says he wants $15,000,000 
for the Army proper, which now averages about 
fifteen thousand men, making $1,000 per man. | 
Mr. DAVIS. I am obliged to the Senator from | 
Louisiana for his explanation. I think it is easily | 
answered. Itis a process of calculation which al. 
ways leads toerror. There are some methods of | 
computation which will occasionally be right, and 
sometimes wrong; but that is a process which is | 
always wrong, and cannot be right. I will put 
the two cases that result from that process. I 
will suppose that fortifications cease; that the 
manufacture of arms ceases; that your staff is dis- 
banded ; that you swell the companies to the max- 
imum limit; that you have additional regiments; 
that you raise an army to that magnitude which | 
mighieven frighten the Senators who have spoken | 
of the dangers of a standing army; and yet, ac- | 
cording to this process of calculation you would 
bring forward a beautiful sheet of economy. You 
would have lopped off t :e vast expenditures which 
do not depend on numbers; you would have mul- 
tiplied the lower grades where the smallest pay is 
received, and, per capita, you would bring up a 


| 








sheet demonstrating a most economical adminis- 
tration. Now, let us take the other case; that 
following in the footsteps of our fathers and prof- 
iting by the experience of the time which has in- 
tervened from their day to this, we think proper 
to maintein in time of peace a large staff; we 
think proper to go on with fortifications for the | 
contingencies of war; we think proper to go | 





with the manufacturi atthe whole 


: ing of arms, 80 
militia may be supplied at any moment; we think 


you may. 

In the argument of Mr. Calhoun, in his report 
of 1820, in answering then the very same objec- 
tions which areanade now, as to the expensive 
character of our peace establishment, he pointed 


| out the unfairness of including the staff in such 


an argument, and running a parallel between the 
staff of our Army and others. A nation of Europe 
keeping on her peace establishment an army equal 
to her war purposes, and having it concentrated, 
and with a staff exactly commensurate to the size 
of that army, forms no standard of measure for a 
country like ours and an army like ours, where 
we preserve, in time of peace, a staff suited to the 


| vast augmentation of our force, by bringing the 


militia into the field in time of war. The same argu- 
ment which he made then is applicable now; but. 
I shall not detain the Senate longer on this point. 

I am not arguing that the expense of our mili- 
tary establishment is not great, or I should say 
more properly the expense of protecting our fron- 
tier. I am arguing rather that the whole theory 
on which the opposition rests is wrong. They 
contend that in proportion as you increase the 
number of men, you will increase the expenses of 
the Army. It is not so; because, if you use one 
regiment to perform the duty of five, you add to 
the expense of that regiment the transportation of 
moving it to the places where five would be sta- 
tioned, and you increase the expenses of that regi- 
ment just in proportion as you move it over great 
distances. Then the expense comes in, as this 
year, in the form of transportation. It comes in 
exactly as that deficiency which was cited by the 
Senator from Maine, and which he argued should 
be included in the expense per capita. That isan 
expense which is proportionately great as you 
reduce the number of men. The transportation 
increases from the want of your ability to station 
the men wherever you need them, and you make 
up for that by taking the same man and using him 
ata number of places. Neverinthehistory ofany 
nation were such extensive marches and move- 


|| ments made, and that over plains so desert and so 
| totally destitute of all supplies by the way, as our 


| 


Army has made in the last two or three years. 
This brings me to the argument of the Senator 

from Georgia, that on account of the improve- 

ments which have been made, an army of twenty- 


| five thousand men is equal to what one hundred 


thousand would have been twenty-five years ago. 
Sir, twenty-five years ago we had none of these 
long es to make which are reported by the 
Secretary of War. Twenty-five years ago our 
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Indian frontier was within reach of sup 
could be sent on navigable water. tt 
since that time that our Indian frontier has hee 
pressed outward, the settlements advancine fro . 
navigable waters, throwing our military ‘onteg. 
tions into a country where everything has to be 
transported at a vast expense, and where nothin 
is to be obtained, either on the road or at the place 
of. destination. These are the elements of imopeas 
ing expense, and the expense is not to be put 
down by making speeches about what has bee, 
done in former times, and what might be done 
now. Itrequires the codperation of the legislatiy. 
and executive branches, to reduce the €Xpenses 
of the Army, or oy other branch of the public 
service. Reforms have been asked, from year 
ear, to improve the administration of the Arm 
ut they have not been granted. The last two 
Administrations, as well as this, have recom. 
mendéd to Congress changes in the organization 
which would be conducive to economy and eff. 
ciency. Congress has_not heretofore responded, 
Whilst it does not so respond, it seems as idle ag 
itis easy to make declamation against the expenses 
of the military establishment. 
We are told by the Senator from Georgia that 


lies which 


che takes the standard of Mr. Calhoun, and he 


made the argument, which I am willing to pass 
over, that Mr. Calhoun left ten companies to the 
regiment, and therefore he was retaining the the. 
ory of Mr. Calhoun, against the invasion of that 
a by the proposed bill. Sir, the theory of 
Mr. Calhoun was not any certain number of of. 
ficers to the regiment; it was not any certain num- 
ber of men to the company; it was not even any 
certain number of officers to the Army. He says, 
in his report, that those were things which varied 
with different countries, and must vary in the 
same country, at different times. He presented 
what he believed to be a good organization of the 
staff. What I claim respect for in relation to Mr, 
Calhoun’s theory of organization, is the great 
principle on which it rested; not the details, which 
were to vary with circumstances, but the mighty 
truth, which his mind, contracting all Jight like a 
moral lens, brought on the subject. It was the 
truth of this theory of a skeleton army, in time 
of peace, for purposes of instruction and organi- 
zation, with a staff adequate to the vast numberof 
militia which would be called into the field when- 
ever we should be engaged in a foreign war. 

That theory he presented; that theory he de- 
fended ; that theory has been justified by the prac- 
tice and the experience of the establishment from 
that day to this. That theory is not violated by 
changing the number of men in a company, or 
the number of men in a regiment, or the number 
of companies ina regiment. The number of com- 
panies in a regiment varies from twelve to eight. 

tis not violated by increasing or reducing the 
Army. It would only be violated by establishing 
as a rule that we would on our peace establishment 
keep a certain number of companies required for 
frontier service, and swell them up to the war or 
maximum standard, and then, when we get into 
war, be compelled to meet its contingencies by 
raising new troops, or, as Mr. Calhoun said, 1i- 
troducing a new element instead of expanding the 
old one. 

The Senator from Texas says there is a want 
of respectability in the rank and file of the Army, 
and he draws that want of respectability from 
their inability to obtain promotion. I answered 
him on that point this morning, and showed him 
that, at least, recent legislation had removed his 
argument, had opened the door wider than ever 
before, and the rank and file were in a better con- 
dition now than they were at the time to which 
he referred, so far as promotion was concerned. 
I endeavored—I will not say successfully—to con- 
trovert his idea that the present object was to di- 
minish that opportunity. I sought to show, and 
{ must say I believe I did show, that the first sec- 
tion of this bill was to increase the opportunities 
for the promotion of the rank and file, both to 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 

But he repeated this morning something like the 
argument he made the other day when he averred 
that there was an im ble barrier between the 
rank and file and the commissioned officers, and 
he ascribes it all to the Military Academy «s the 
root of the evil. He says these are political ap- 
pointments. He seems to have a very bad opinion 
of a man because he has been instructed in a pe" 
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Goulet follows as a necessary consequence that if 
aman has been educated fora particular profession 
he is utierly unfit for it. Therefore, the lawyer 
who gets a license must be unfit to go into court; 
the surgeon who has walked the hospitals must 
be unable to perform an operation. It seems to 
me that the test to which they are applied ought 


ar branch. He seems to reach the conclusion | 45) further to amend an act to provide for the 





} 
| 


to bring anybody’s mind to a different conclusion. | 


5 


| propose to notice that in connection with his 


arguments that this is political favoritism. I 
5 


cjaim that on the theory which at present exists, 
we have the most democratic basis which could 


be incorporated into the Army. How are your | 


cadets appointed? It is true the law leaves to the 
Executive the power to appoint; but it is well 


known that the practice is, and for many years | 
has been, for the members of the congressional | 


district in which a vacancy occurs, to nominate 
whomsoever he pleases from that district, and the 


Secretary of War always appoints the person so | 


nominated. ‘Then these appointments are polit- 
ical only in the sense that they represent every 
shade of political opinion which is represented in 
the House of Representatives, and that every 
an party which can have a voice in the 


ouse of Representatives has a representative in | 


the Military Academy. 
If so, how is it proposed to be cured? 


Then, again, the large number appointed, say | 
one hundred per annum, exceeds the number who | 
are commissioned, say forty or fifty, more than | 


twotoone. ‘Thus double or more than double 
the chances are given tothe youth of the country 
to get into the Academy that are offered to get 
laces in the Army. I say y8u multiply the 
opportunities; and how is this brought to bear? 
From each congressional district a nomination 
may bemade. ‘The cadet so nominated enters the 
Academy, and there it depends on himself whether 
he shall go through and obtain a commission or 
not. When he attains that commission, he feels 
that he has something which he has won by his 


own effort; something he does not owe to the fa- | 


Is that objectionable? | 





vor of any one, save so far as he may run back to | 


the early favor he received from the member who 


nominated him to an office which was so small that | 


the member had probably forgotten it. 
say, there is any mode by which you could leave 


If, then, I | 


the officer of the Army without any political bias | 


of character; any mode by which you could leave 
him independently to feel that he might entertain 


whatever opinions he pleased, it is that which | 


you have adopted, and which enables him to reach | 
acommission by his own effort, in contact with | 


the struggling many by whom he is to be sur- 
rounded. 


If you were to increase that Academy twofold | 


in number, you would but render its principles 


more democratic; you would but increase the | 


chances to youth to get position; you would but 
increase the struggle which would be required to 


obtain a commission, and give him additionally | 


to feel that whatever he attained he owed to his 


country, and not to man; to himself, and not to | 


mere political favoritism. 

Several Senators requested Mr. Davis to yield 
the floor, as the hour was late. 

Mr. DAVIS. Of course I will conform to the 
pleasure of the Senate. 
_Mr.SEWARD. I move that the Senate ad- 
ourn, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Ia peal to the Senator from | 


New York to withdraw that motion to permit me 
‘o move for an executive session. The public 
business requires it. 
Mr. SEWARD. I withdraw the motion. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. I now move that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of executive business, | 


The motion was agreed to; the doors were 
closed: after some time they were reopened, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 10, 1858. 
The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. Witttam Pincener, D. D. 
he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
_ The SPEAKER stated that the business first 
in order was the consideration of House bill (No. 








; 
| 


|| ginal papers in his office belonging to the claim of the chil- 
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better security of the lives of passengers on board 
of vessels propelled in whole or in part by steam, | 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, obtained the 
fl 


oor. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. lLask the gentleman to allow 


me to introduce a joint resolution providing for a | 
mail route, for reference merely. 





Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Willitgive 
rise to debate ? os 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Oh, no; I merely want to 
have it referred. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
for that purpose. 

POST ROUTE IN LOUISIANA. 

Mr. DAVIDSON then introduced a joint reso- 
lution instructing the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish a certain mail route; which was read a first 
and second time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask that the joint resolu- 
tion be read for information. 

The joint resolution was read. 


I will yield 





j 
It instructs the | 
Postmaster General to establish a mail route from | 
Lavonia, via the new road or court-house of the | 
parish of Point Coupé, to the landing on the Mis- | 
sissippi river known as the Point Coupé postoffice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the ob- 
jection comes too late. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iobjected as soon asI could | 
hear the resolution read. | 

The SPEAKER. It was the second reading 
of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


PRINTING OF THE PENSION BILL. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from. Tennessee [Mr. Savace] desires to | 
make a motion to print his pension bill. I have 
no objection to that, and yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I have received a large num- | 
ber of applications from members of the House, 
and from other quarters, for copies of the pension | 
bill which I reported the other day from the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions; but I have been un- | 
able to supply those demands. 
bill be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MEMPHIS AN INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

Mr. AVERY, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill providing for the establishment of an 
inspection district at the city of Memphis, in the 
State of Tennessee; which was read a first and | 
second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

CHILDREN OF EDWARD HARRIS. 

Mr. HILL asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to introduce the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of Pensions be instruct- 
ed to deliver to the chairman of the Committee of this | 
House on Revolutionary Claims, the original papers and | 
documents on file in his office, appertaining to the claims ot 
the children of Edward Harris and of Elizabeth Harris, his 
widow ; and also to send to said committee all of the ori- 





dren of Elizabeth Wilson, widow of Johu Wilson, deceased. 


Mr. SEWARD. The resolution asks for the 
withdrawal of original papers from the Pension 
office. I think that it is not proper for us to grant 
leave for the withdrawal of original papers when 
copies can be supplied. I hope my colleague will 
amend his resolution in this particular. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman that the papers he refers to will be sur- 
rendered on application of the committee, 

Mr. HILL. L withdraw my resolution. Copies 
will not answer the purpose [ have in view, or I 
would be content with them. 

RESOLUTIONS OF ALABAMA. 

Mr. CURRY, by unanimous consent, presented 
the memorial of the General Assembly of the State 
of Alabama, in favor of the establishment of an 
armory in Shelby county in said State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

RESOLUTION OF TENNESSEE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee: 


Executive DePaRTMENT, 
Nasuvitie, Tennessee, February 4, 1858. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit through you to th 
House of Representatives, a joint resolution, passed at the 








I move that that || 
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sent session of the 
Tennessee. 
1 am, very respectfilly, your obedient servant, 
ISHAM G. HARRIS. 
Hon. Jas. L. Orn, Speaker of House of Representatives. 
The resolution inclosed was read, as follows: 


‘Resolved by the General -issembly of the State of Tennes- 
| see, That our Senators iu the Congress of the United States 


| be instructed, and our Representatives most respectiully 


requested, to use all reasonable diligence and exertion to 
| secure the passage through Congress of a bill granting pen- 
sions to the soldiers of the war 1812, and the various Indian 
| wars in which the Government has been engaged ; and that 
| the Governor of the State be respectfully requested to fur- 
nish copies of this resojution to the President of the Senate 
| and the Speaker of the House of Representatives in Con- 
| gress. 


|” Adopted, January 7, 1858.” 

| On motion of Mr. SAVAGE, the communica- 
| tion was referred to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

| EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

| 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the War Department, contain- 


|| ing a statement of contracts made for 1857; which 


was laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the War Department, con- 
| taining a list of clerks, &c., employed in that De- 
partment during the year 1857; which was laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
‘ Mr. WASHBURNE, Of Hlinois, resumed the 
oor. 
CLERK TO SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I ask the 
gentleman from Illinois to give way for a moment 
| that | may enter a motion to reconsider, 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I yield for 
| that purpose. 
| Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I desire to 


enter a motion to reconsider the vote of the House 
| yesterday laying on the table the resolution of the 
| gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Pue.ps] author- 
izing the special committee on the Pacific railroad 


|| to employ a clerk. 


The motion was entered. 


1 TENNESSEE RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I ask the gentleman from 
Illinois to allow me to introduce a bill for reference 
to his own committee. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. What is it ? 

Mr. MAYNARD. A bill of a local character 
merely. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
objection, 

Mr. MAYNARD then, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill to liquidate the unadjusted con- 
tract$ of the Tennessee river improvement; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


STEAMBOAT PASSENGER BILL. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinoig. The bill 
which has been postponed until to-day for the 
consideration of the House, is a bill amending the 
act of 1852, entitled ‘*An act better to provide for 
the security of the lives of passengers on board ves- 
sels propelled in whole or in part by steam.’’ It 
is not my purpose togo into a detailed explanation 
of the bill. I knoe how restive the House always 
becomes at hearing these detailed explanations; 
but. 1 will endeavor to state briefly some of the 
most important provisions. 

1 will, however, state, in the first place, that at 
the last Congress a bill upoh this subject was 
agreed upon by the Committees on Commerce in 
both Houses of Congress, on consultation with 
many gentlemen in the different parts of the coun- 
try, and with the Secretary of the Treasury. That 
bill failed for want of time. At the commence- 
ment of the present session, I introduced a bill 
nearly identical in its provisions with that agreed 
upon at the last Congress. Two other bills for 
the same purpose were introduced, one by the 
gentleman from Louisiana on my left, Mr. Tay- 
LoR,] and one oy ine gentieman from California, 

Mr. Scorr.] hey were also referred to the 
|| Committee on Commerce, and the three were 
|| taken up by the committee and a substitute agreed 
'}on, which I shall offer for the consideration of 
|| the House. 

I trust it is not necessary for me to impress upon 
| the House the importance of further legislation 
| upon this subject. I think, from what we have 

alt seen within the last few years, and the laat few 


I have no 
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months, that we are admonished far more strongly | 


than by any language | can use of the necessity 
there is for some action upon the part of Congress 
upon this subject. Sir, the recent terrible dis- 
aster to the steamer Central America, which has 


wrung so many hearts, and carried sorrow and || 


desolation into nearly every family in the country, 
calls to us in the loudest tones to act in this mat- 
ter, and endeavor, if we possibly can, to provide 
some regulations of law by which a recurrence of 
these terrible disasters may be prevented hereafter. 

Now, sir, I propose toexplain briefly the prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill. The bill itself, with 
a report of some eighteen pages, which have been 
printed, will prevent the necessity for explaining 
all the provisions in detail. I trust, if the House 
will give me their attention for a few moments, 
they will be satisfied that the bill ought to pass 
into a law. We have brought within the pro- 


visions of this bill steam ferry-boats, tug-boats, | 
freight-boats, and other craft which were not in- | 


cluded in the act of 1852, and upon which some | 


| 
| 





of the most terrible accidents have happened in | 
consequence of their not having been included | 


under the provisions of the law of 1852, and of 


their not being subject to the inspection of the | 
supervisors under that law. In this bill we bring | 
within the law these boats, and place additional || 
restrictions upon their carrying oi! of turpentine, || 
spirits of turpentine, vitriol, gunpowder, and other | 
combustible and dangerous articles, and inflict | 


additional penalties for carrying them. 

We provide penalties forinscribing upon steam- 
ers false names. There is a law requiring the 
names of all vessels to be painted upon their sterns; 
but it has been the habit, in some of the large 
cities, while the regular name is painted upon the 


stern, to paint upon the wheel-houses, or in some | 


other conspicuous place, some other name, by | 


which the public are deceived. We inflict aheavy 
penalty for this offense. We provide further for 
the more complete and thorough inspection of 
steamboat boilers, and for carrying lights on sail- 
ing vessels. And there is another very important 


provision to which I wish to call the attention of | 


the House, We provide thatall these ocean-going 


passenger steamers shall be divided into water- | 


tight compartments and bulkheads. We provide 
for the proper number of boats, and determine 
how they shall be used. We also limit the num- 
ber of passengers which shall be carried upon 
these ocean-going steamers. It has been found 
necessary to interpose the strong arm of the law 
against the cupidity of steamboat owners who 
have loaded their vessels going from this country 
to such an extent as to make a passage in them 
worse than the middle passage. 

We provide for the removal of planks after the 





vessel shali have been built a certain length of | 


time, so that it shall be determined whether the 
rot has gotten into her. We provide, also, that 
station bills shall be posted up in all the passen- 
ger steamers, in which shall be entered the names 
of all the passengers, and of the officers and crew 
of the boat, designating the station or part of the 
steamer assigned to each passenger and person on 
board, to prevent confusion in case of accident. 
We provide, further, against granting certifi- 
cates to any vessel or boat in which the inspector 


shall be directly or indirectly interested, and in- | 


flict a large penalty on them for doing so. We 
provide for an additional supervisor and inspector 
on the Pacific coast. At the time of the passage 
of the act of 1852, it was not considered neces- 
sary; but at the present time itis conceded that 
the appomiment of a supervisor and inspector 
on that coast is necessary. We provide further. 
We provide for the performance of the duties of 
inspector in certain specified cases—as where the 


reguiar inepector is sick, provided that in such | 


cases where inspection is necessary, other par- 
tres may be called in, under certain restrictions, 
to make the inspection We then regulate the 


salaries of local inspectors, and provide for the | 


summoning of witnesses before the inspectors, | 


and contpelling their attendance. 

We provide, further, that when an accident 
shall eccur, there shall be made a full and com- 
jHete repert by the officer or person in charge, or, 


i 
| 


'| printed substitute, but which is in the substitute | 


ita tens abserice, by some licensed officer, to the i} 


il 
j 


! 


first custom-house officer that can be reached, 
This réport shall contin everything connceted 
with the accident, shall be made under oath, and 
shall be made a matter of record, to which refer- 


ence can be had for authentic information in re- 


gard to the accident. ats ; 
There is another section, which is not in the 


which I shal! offer, which provides against con- 
spiracies or combinations on the part of pilots and 
other persons, the tendency of which is to obstruct 
commerce on the different rivers. 

I will say, and it will conclude all I have to say, 
that the steamboat law of 1852 is nearly self-sus- 
taining. 1 understand, from the parties who are 
engaged in its execution, that the fees of inspect- 
ors and other officers amount to what it costs the 
Government; and, sir, the additional salaries of 
additional boards of inspectors will be more than 
paid by the additional amount of fees to be paid 
by steamboats to be brought within the operation 
of this act. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Tay.or] 
has submitted a bill which would change the entire 
system. One of the provisions of that bill we have 
incorporated into the pending measure. The other 
provision we did not incorporate. We thought 
it would be unsafe to adopt the principle which it 
embraced, atthis time. Although we concede to 
the gentleman great ability and great legal acu- 
men, yet, as his proposition changes the entire 
principle of the law, we felt constrained to object 
to it. The gentleman, however, can have an op- 
portunity of taking the sense of the House on the 
question, by moving it as an amendment to my 
substitute. I understand that the gentleman de- 
sires to submit some remarks on the subject. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Scorr] also de- 
sires to be heard. After these gentlemen have 
been heard, unless there shall be a strong desire 
on the part of other gentlemen to address the 
House, i hope the House will second the call for 
the previous question, that we may come toa vote 
upon the bill to-day. ° 


| 

Let me say, in anticipation of a motion to refer | 
the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
! 


state of the Union, on the plea of perfecting it, as 
it is called, thay [ would much rather that the 
House would lay the bill upon the table, and at 
once kill it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What is the gen- 
tleman’s particular objection to a reference to the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Because, to | 
make that reference is to give the bill a lingering | 
death. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I propose making 
some remarks in relation to the bill which is now 
before the consideration of this House, and shall 
confine myself more particularly to that portion 
of it which has reference to our ocean steamers. 
On the 20th of January | introduced a bill ** to 
provide for the better security of the lives of pas- 
senvers on board of steamers navigating the ocean 
propelled wholly or in part by steam.”? That bill 
was read twice, referred to the Committee on Com- | 
merce, and ordered to be printed. The commit- | 
tee, after due deliberation, and after a thorough | 


consultation with persons who were considered | 


experts insuch matters, have reported favorably, | 


and incorporated my bill in the one which is now | 


before this House. 
I know that many high and important 


tire country. Already the greateye of the people 
is turned with a painful anxiety,and witha deep 


solicitude to our future course—to that vexed and | 
threatening question, Kansas; and scarcely will | 


} 
‘ ues- | 
tions, of a national character, are now absorbing | 
not only the attention of this House, but the en- | 
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| 


the wild, fierec, and turbulent waves of section- | 


alism be settled by a proper adjustment, before | 


another will again be magonen to agitate and | 
1 


distract this body, in t 
Utah and Nicaraguan difficulties. While Lam 
free to confess, that, in each and all of these ques- 
Lions ave involved great principles, requiring the 
combined wisdom of this distinguished body to 
fairly and justly reconcile, | nevertheless believe 


e imposing form of the || 


| 


that the bill which is now before us is only second- | 


ary Im importance to any measure, saving those 
which | have already alluded to, 


It is true, sir, that no partisan press has her- | 


} 


alded forth its advent. Itis true that no popular | 


tumult bas given ita noted and a wide-spread rep- 
utation ; its object and its purport have only been 
advocated periodically, when some sad, afflicting, 
and dire steamboat calamity was visited upon us. 


SnD 





Then there would be a spasmodic action on the 
part of the public sentiment and the public Pres 
to prevent these steamboat abuses, which would 
scarcely last longer than the dying groans of tho 
who had fallen victims either to the avarice, ey ia. 
ity, or criminal negligence of the steamboat mo. 
nopolies that are now looming up in our mids, 
and who, by their ill-gotten gains, have finalj 
become so wealthy, so powerful, as to deal wid 
impunity in the safety and life of all who ma 
by force of circumstances or by chance, comms 
themselves to their care. 

Now, sir, whilst this whole Union is mourning 
over those who have fallen upon the battle-fielq of 
Kansas in the advocacy of their respective doe. 
wines, whilst morality and decency are eryin 
aloud and calling for redress against the polygamy 
of Mormonism, whilst the avowed advocates of 
law and order are poemer denouncing filibuster. 
ism, and lamenting over the sad fate of those who 
have fallen bravely and gallantly upon Nicaragua’s 
soil, where has been the tear yet shed, the sym. 
pathy yet manifested by this body, for those who 
nave beer consigned to the watery caverns of the 
sullen deep? 

Coming from a constituency that is immedi. 
ately and directly interested in this subject, who 
are compelled alone to confine themselves to an 
oceanic route for the want of a better, I conceive 
it to be a duty which I owe them as their Repre- 
sentative, to place the object and intent of this 
bill ma true and proper light before you. I shall, 
therefore, briefly review those provisions which 
have reference to ocean steamers,and endeavor 
to show the effects and consequences that have 
already ensued for the want of proper congres. 
sional legislation on this subject, and the benefits 
and advantages that will inevitably follow by the 
passage of the bill. In doing this, I will have to 
ask your kind indulgence, as these matters are 
not surrounded with the fascinating charms of a 
political or constitutional question, but are merely 
statistical and dry in their character. 

I will go back as far as the year 1851, and will 
enumerate a number of steam vessels that have 
been wrecked, lives that have been sacrificed, and 
treasures that have been lost, all attributable, as[ 
sincerely believe, to the want of such a bill as is 
now before you. 


List of Steamers lost within the last five years. 








Value of No.of 


Name of steamer. When lost. | vessel and | lives | 





cargo. lost. 

epee mail 

President, (British) ~ @1,200,000 | 1302! 
Arctic, (American) = 1,800,000 | 300) 
Pacific, ss - 2,000,000 | 240a! 
San Franciseo, “ - 400,000 | 1605) 
Central America, “ . 2,500,000 | 3875) 
Union, s July, 1851, 300,':00 |none.c 
Chesapeake, _ Oct., 1851, 50,000; “ ¢ 
Sea Gull, as Jan., 1851, 50,000) ¢ 
Com. Preble, - May, 1851, 50.000} “ ¢ 
Gen. Warren, - Jan., 1852, 50,000} “¢ 
North America, Feb., 1852, 150,000} “ ¢ 
Pioneer, = Aug., 1852, 250.000} “ ¢ 
Independence, 66 Aug., 1852, 100,000 | 140¢ 


City of Pittsburg, ‘ Oct., 1*52, 300,090 |none.d) 
“ 





Tennessee, Mar., 1853, 300,000; “e 

J. 3. Lewis, “ April, 1853, 150,000} « ¢ 
Washington, “s April, 1853, 40,000; “e 

Southerner, & - 30,000 | a | 
Yankee Blade, “ Nov., 1854, 280,000! 75f 

Humboldt, $6 - 1,600,000 \none.f) 
Franklin, ” - 1,900,000 | Ce 
City of Glasgow, ( British) - 850,000 | 4200) 
City of Philad’a, Sept., 1854, 600,000 none. 

Her Majesty, és Sept., 1854, 250,000} 80a! 
Opolousas, (American) - 125,000 | 30g) 
Rhode Island, ss - 100,000 60a\ 
North Carolina,  “ - 100,000 | 15g) 
Winfield Scou, - 350,009 /none.c| 
Tempest, (British) '~ 300,000 | 1500 
Lyonnais, (Freneh) - 280,000 | 160, 
Albatross, (American) - 120,000 inone-h 
Cherokee, sé - 451,000 . 
Knoxville, “ - 150,000 - J 
Canadian, (British) ‘ 400,000 k\ 


Crese’t City, (American) 





ie ee 
$17,750,000 |2,307 
Ne ea ih Ie Ne Ce ge Ba 
a Never heard from. 
6 Foundered. 
ec Wrecked on the coast of California. 
d Burned at Valparaiso. 
e Lost on the Pacific coast. 
J Wrecked. 
Collision. 
Lost near Vera Cruz. 
i Burned in the harbor. 
j Burned in the harbor of New York. 
k Wrecked in the St. Lawrence. 


180,000 | ¢ | 
| 
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f No.of, 
ad | lives | 
lost. 


00 | 1300! 
100 | 300) 
00 | 240a 
00 | 1605) 
100 | 387) 
OU |none.c! 
0} * 6 
00; “¢ 
00} “ci 
00} « ¢ 
00 Sa 
100 “ ¢| 
00 | 140¢ 
0 |none.d 
100 “ ¢ 
00 | 
WO “ e 
00 “e@ 
| 75! 
100 |none./) 
100 “ fi 
WO | 4200) 
100 none-f} 
100} 80a! 
00 | 30g) 
100} 60a) 
00 | Log) 
100 |none.c| 
00 | 150) 
100 | 1602! 
100 jnone.A) 
00 “ i 
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Losses on the Lakes. ll ion with the French steamer Vesta. The Arctic 
at $2,187,825 Lives lost, 119 || foundered immediately after she struck, whilst 





1854, Steam vessels, valued 





1855, “| 4888, 700 «18 || the French steamer Vesta, reached a harbor with | 
us,  F 1,478,100 107 || her bows almost out of the water. Why was 
$5,258,625 644 || this? Because the Arctic was not constructed 


———— | with these compartments, and the Vesta was, and 
On the western rivers for one year, from 1852 to 1853. 


|| consequently owed her safety in reaching port to 

that fact, and that fact alone. 
quage®> Son board of which 400 lives were lost. Again, another case which has occurred more 
73 co es, J recently, illustrates the necessity of having our 


I allude to the Sarah 
She caught fire in the Indian ocean, 
with several hundred troops on board. This 
steamer was nearly destroyed and partly blown 
up by gunpowder, but being constructed in the 
manner prescribed by this section, she reached the 


| steamers so constructed. 
* | Isle of France in safety. Here, then, is practical 


78 steamboats, } 
| Sands. 


RECAPITULATION.— Value of property. 
Lost on steamers On the ocean..... Naseist'es $17,750,000 | 
Lost on the Lakes..--+ ee 5,258,625 | 


Sete weet eeeeeeeeeeeee 


$23,008,625 | 











evidence of the utility, the efficiency, in fact the 
emphatic necessity of three compartments. Had 
the San Francisco, or Central America, and many 
ethers, been so constructed, we would not now 
be moaning over their sad and lamentable fate; 
neither would the destiny of the Pacific or the 
, President be now clothed in an impenetrable mys- 
Making the aggregate amount of treasure and || tery, of which no human mind can know more 
roperty lostin five yearson the ocean , $17,750,000 || than that they are lost, and lost forever. 

in steam vessels alone; and the number of persons || ‘This bill also provides, in section fourteen, for 
who have thus perished amount to over two thou- a certain number of boats and pumps. There cer- 
sand human beings. In addition to this, if we ex- || tainly can be no objection to that provision; for 
|| every steamboat ee ought and should be 


amine the loss of life and property on our lakes | 
in the years 1854, 1855 and 1856, we find that || compelled by law to look out for the safety and 
security of the lives of their passengers in the 


Nuwinber of lives lost. 
se cceececeesceceen cys 


buses Wb) 
400 | 





Lost on the OCOAN .esccesevesseees 
Lost ou the LOROS Ss cs osse ce 
Lost on WESTEIN FIVORSe ccc cee cee e ee eeee tees weeeeeene 


eee eee eee eee eee) 








it amounts to $5,258,625, and six hundred and | 
forty-four lives; which, added to the losses on the || event of accident; and the only way that their 
ocean Steamers, amounts to the enormous sum of || lives can be preserved in such cases is, by having 
$23,008,625, and over three thousand lives. ample means, such as boats, pumps, rafts, an 
Now, is not this startling, and does not this || other appliances, to assist them in the hour of 
state of facts loudly and imperatively call upon |} danger and in the time of peril. What was the 
Congress to pass some law, so positive, so strin- || situation ofaffairs on board the Central America, at 
gent in its character, as to stay this reckless, this || the time whenshe went down on the 12th of Sep- 
inhuman and indiscriminate sacrifice of life, and || temberlast? We find, from the evidence in this 
wanton destruction of property? We have dis- || case, elicited by the committee of investigation of 
covered that, in the short space of six years, over || NewYork, that there were six hundred persons on 
twenty-three million dollars have been consigned || board of her, and that she only had boats suffi- 
to the sea, and over three thousand souls have || cient to carry one hundred and twenty persons in 
been buried in the ‘*deep bosom of the ocean,’’ || fair weather; we also find her pumps inadequate 
by what we believe to be negligence, or a willful 
mismanagement on the part of those who own and | 
who are interested in steamboats in this country. | 
Now, this bill proposes to remedy this evil by | 
making it the legal duty of all steamboat owners | 
so to construct their steamships hereafter that in 





could have been easily and readily saved, if the 


had been on board of her. Why, the Eldorado, 
Captain Burt, ran within fifty yards of her stern. 
| If she had been in possession of a mortar and a life- 
the event of their meeting with the dangers and | car, as provided for in this bill, she could have 
perils that are incidental to the sea, they will be || shot a line on board of the Eldorado, made her 
able to contend with and overcome them; or, if || fast by means of a hawser, and every human be- 
by accident the ship is lost, this bill amply pro- || ing and every dollar of treasure could have been 
vides, in my estimation, for the preservation of || conveyed from the Central America to the Eldo- 
life, and for the security and safety of the treasure || rado. Unfortunately, and to our shame .be it 
which may be on board. || spoken, the law did not require her to have these 

Some of these provisions may appear to operate || on board, and the Eldorado, a small. Schooner 
with severity and a degree of hardship upon the || drawing only seven feet of water, drifted some six 
companies owning these vessels, on account of || or seven miles to leeward of her by morning, and 
the expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out || was entirely incapable of rendering that service 
their requirements. In answer to any such ob- |) which the dictates of humanity demanded, and 
jections, | would simply state that I believe that } which her captain and crew were desirous of 
| 
| 





before the expiration of a year after the passage || affording. 
of this bill, they will be as much benefited as || 
those whose lives are saved and whose property | 
is preserved by its just and humane operations. | 
For by its passage the risk that they incur of 
losing their vessels will be largely diminished, and 
the rates of insurance will decrease in a corre- 
sponding ratio, thus saving the owners of steamers 
a heavy tax as insurance money, whilst their re- 
ceipts will be heavily increased when the travel- 
ing community receives the assurance that there 
is safety on board their steamers. 

The thirteenth section of this bill provides | 
“that all passenger steamers navigating the ocean | 


Section sixteen provides ‘‘ thatno steamer shall 

be permitted to carry more than one person for 

| every seven tons of lawful tonnage measurement.” 
I deem this a most wise and salutary provision; 
for 1 have traveled several times on the ocean 
steamers plying between the harbors of New 
York and Aspinwall, and from Panama to San 
Francisco, and | know that the companies now 
owning these California steamers are accustomed 
to crowd passengers on their vessels without re- 
gard to the safety of life, and utterly regardless 
of comfort and health. The European steamers 
seldom carry more than prescribed in this section, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shall be furnished with at léast three water- || whilst I have seen six to seven hundred persons 
tight cross bulkheads, forming separate compart- || on a vessel of two thousand tonnage, and one 
ments.” As regards this provision, I have been | thousand to twelve hundred on a vessel not over 


informed by numerous gentlemen, competent | three thousand tons, which vessels did not have 
judges in such matters, that the expense of con- || boats enough to rescue one sixth of the persons 


structing these cross bulkheads in vessels already || in the event of fire, leakugeyor any other acci- 
built will be attended with but small cost, whilst || dent which ~~ have compelled them to resort 
never yet have seen on these ves- 

' sels a life-car or a mortar, articles that I conceive 

| to be indispensable, and which are provided for 

order to satisly this House of its truth and cor- || by Governmentat the various ‘‘life-boat stations’’ 
it 


the additional erates of safety, both to life and || to the boats. 
property, will be almost incalculable. I 
his is no vain and empty assertion; and in 


recthess, and also to demonstrate the immense || on the coast. 
Superiority that a vessel that is constructed with | 
these cross-bulkheads has over one that does not 
possess them, I will cite the melancholy loss of | 
the Collins steamer Arctic, which came in collis- 


As regards the ‘* removal of two outside and 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| and insufficient for the occasion, and that she | 


necessary appliances which this bill provides for || 


two ceiling planks from each side of the vessel | 
every five years,’’ as set forth in section eigh- 
teen, is very important in its nature and object, 
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|| and should be rigorously enforced; for t his- 
| tory on this subject shows conclusively that such 
;, a removal should be made, if we wish to avoid 
|| rotten hulls and unseaworthy vessels as a means 
\ for transportation of life and treasure. As an evi- 
| dence, I point you to the steamer Illinois as one 
| of the many cases.’ This steamer, carrying the 
| United States mails, and commanded by a naval 
|| officer, was, a few weeks since, on the eveof her 
|| departure from the harbor of New York, when, 
| by the merest accident, she was found to be so 
| badly decayed as to render it necessary to remove 
/some fifty feet of her outside plank. Had not 
| this timely and most fortunate Aliscovery been 
‘| made, we would have had the sad and painful 
| duty of again recording the sacrifice of a few more 
| hundred lives, either to the culpability, cupidity, 
| or carelessness of these steamship companies. 
| And in addition to the above case, I here offer, in 
| testimony of the necessity of this provision, the 
| names of a list of vessels that have rotted within 
|| the period of five years from the time of their con- 
|| struction. 











* Rotten at both ends. 


Again, there is another provision in section 
| twenty-second that! consider very important, and 
to which I wish briefly to cal! the attention of this 
House: it is in relation to steamboat inspectors, 
|| and whilst it is far from my intention to cast any 
reflection upon the character, the standing, or in- 
| tegrity of these gentlemen, | nevertheless believe 
that according to Scripture, ‘‘ a man cannot serve 
| both God and mammon,;”’ hence my desire to pre- 
| vent these inspectors from being in any way con- 
nected in any manner, shape, or form, with steam- 
boats or steamboat companies, so that their inspec- 
tions may be fair and impartial, and not swayed 
or influenced by pecuniary motives. Ifinterested 
parties are to pass ape po upon their own inter- 
est, or part owners of steamers are to certify to 
their seaworthiness, the whole matter becomes a 
grand farce, and the traveling community becomes 
a prey toa combination of steamboat organiza- 
tions, of agencies, inspectors,Government officers, 
whose immediate and direct interest will be to 
shield the enormities and offenses of these mon- 
ster steamboat companies, and to perpetuate a 
system of duplicity and fraud upon the innocent 
and unsuspecting traveler, that only assures to 
him a sure and speedy death by intrusting his 
body to their kind and tender mercies. 
Again: section nineteen provides that all au- 
thority shall be vested in the captain of the steam- 
| ship, and that he shall have entire control over 
| every department of the ship. This may cause 
some surprise, a8 it is enunciating an old common- 


| LIST OF VESSEL# ROTTED IN FIVE YEARS. 
| Names of vessels. Whereand whenbuilt, Rotten, 
| Ship Copota..... eorseseess New York, 1843 *1847 
Southerner ......++....New York, 1833 1839 
Fes siicn waren .- Connecticut, 1834 1842 
SIIOOR. 6c in cans tite .»-New York, 1841 1847 
1 VRRGURIE ys csvhecnsts New York, 1850 1857 
\| London........ seeeees New York, 1847 1857 
| Maid of Orleans.. .... New York, 1848 1857 
| Jacob Bell...... coecees New York, 1852 1857 
Samuel Willets........ Mystic, 1854 1857 
Wild Pigeon..... +++. Portsmouth, 1851 1856 
Bark Roves......... eeeceess New York, 1848 1857 
FP. A. Perley...........Jonesport, 1848 1856 
Roderick Dhu......... Hallowell, 1847 1855 
| Brig A. P. Fluker..........-Orland, 1855 1857 
| 


| 
| 











law principle; but investigation of the loss of the, 


Centra] America revealed the astounding fact that 

| chief engineers were not under the control or sub- 
ject to the command of the captain. Nowif this 
state of affairs be true, we find an imperium in im- 
perio on board of our steamers; and that where 
there should be but one head in the hour of dan- 
ger—when human life and property are involved 
in the great stake, that disorder and confusion will 
inevitably prevail, from a conflict of opinions aris- 
ing from lating two commanders, who may differ 
in regard to the best method of saving the ship. 
To obviate this, the provision vests all power in 
the captain; and to him, and none other, is in- 
trusted the fate of the ship, and to whom all shall 
bow in implicit obedience. : 

I have thus briefly and hastily as possible re- 
viewed the various provisions of this bill relating 
to ocean steamers, and have arrived at the con- 

| clusion that it is sufficient and adequate to meet 
the present demands and requirements of the coun- 
try, by insuring and guaranteeing by its opera- 
tions better security to the lives of the traveling 
community. If steamers are compelled to have 
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water-tight compartments, to have boats sufficient 
to carry each, all, and every passenger; if they 
have a mortar and a life-car, by which they can 
communicate and become connected with another 
vessel at sea; if they will have pumps, to be 
worked by manual labor, and donkey-pumps to be 
worked by steam; if they are inspected every five 
years, in order to ascertain their soundness; if 
they are intrusted to able and efficient command- 
ers, who shall have the whole, sole, and entire 
control of them; and, above all, if they are in- 
spected by local and supervisory inspectors, who 
are purely actuated by conscientious motives of 
official duty; [@isk, in the name of common sense 
and common justice, if the fearful, and I may 
truly say, almost appalling risk that is now in- 
curred, will not be greatly diminished ? 

Why is it that we do not hear of these frightful 
losses of life on European steamers? It is from 
the simple fact that ample means are provided by 
law for their prevention, and for the insurance 
of human life. Examine the laws of Engiand 
regulating her ocean steamers, and it will bring 
a blush of burning shame to the cheek of every 
one who is capable of feeling, when we compare 
them with ours, and discover how infinitely su- 
perior they are. The utter recklessness on this 
subject which is now and has heretofore been 
manifested by the ‘‘ universal Yankee nation,”’ 
cries aloud for a remedy; and our national char- 
acter as a humane, benign, and Christian people, 
demands that we should pass some law by which 
this wholesale butchery and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of men, women, and children, upon our ocean 
steamers, shall be stayed. When we do this, we 
will have performed an‘act which will elevate us 
in the standard of the civilized nations of the globe, 
and will add additional reputation tous, as being 











among the first in the great commercial and mari- | 


time world, 
I cannot conclude my remarks without alluding 


to the deep interest which the State which I have | 
the honor to represent feels on this subject. The | 


flag of our country announced, on the 10th of July, 
1846, the conquest and occupation of California 
by American valor. Gold was soon discovered; 
and scarcely had the wonderful tidings been borne 
by the gentile zephyrs of the placid Pacific to the 
stormy shores of the boisterous Atlantic, when, 
as if by magic, the love of enterprise, the spirit 
of adventure, so peculiarly characteristic of our 
hardy and intrepid countrymen, was fully aroused, 
and thousands left their homes and their firesides 
to visit the golden land— 
** Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of new fortune there.” 

Obstacles almost insurmountable seemed to 
arise to arrest their onward march; the cold and 
threatening Horn, the trackless desert, the bound- 
less plain, the fatal rencontre, the tomahawk of 


the relentless savage created no fear in the stout | 


hearts of these hardy adventurers, but like the old 
guard of Napoleon, m their ruinous retreat from 
burning Moscow, their courage only increased 
with the surrounding dangers. It is these men 
who have borne in triumph through every dan- 
ger, every difficulty, and every hardship, the free 
and enlightened principles of republicanism to the 
far-off shores of the Pacific, and have so nurtured 
and cherished them that they now spread their 
benign and genial influence over the oppressed of 
every clime, It is these men who now stand in 
this Hall to-day, and ask you, through their Rep- 
regentatives, that, in the name of their past ser- 
vices, by the recollection of their past deeds, and 
by the remembrance of the present ties that bind 
them to you, you will save them from being sac- 


* rificed and immolated on the selfish altar of these 


steamboat monopolies. 

The California of to-day is far from being the 
California of 1846; for then,she had only twelve 
thousand beings, save the degraded aborigines; 
now she has over a half a million population, and 
her sea-going tonnage, in and out, is only sur- 
passed by New York, Massachusetts, and Lou- 
isiana, Every avenue of her glittering domain 
is crowded with the sturdy sons of every clime; 
whilst every State in our Confederacy has fur- 
nished her quota. Few may be aware of the num- 
ber of passengers.and the amount of treasure that 
are annually shipped from the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco to New York. From information, through 
a letter and statistics, kindly furnished me Y the 
distinguished collector of the port of New York, 





| 
January ..'$3,288,155 70) $3,350 =f - 


| July...see 


| June.....| 3,767,889 62 








I have been able to ascertain nearly the precise 
amount. 


Specie from California imported into New York from Jan- 
uary 1, 1856, to December 31, 1857, inclusive. 


Date. | Gold. old 


dust. Total. 


Silver. 














i 
. 


$3,291,505 70 
2,633,581 87 
2,755,008 73 


1856. 


February,| 2,633,581 87 - 


March,,.| 2,749,308 73) 5,700 00; - 


April ....| 1,469,529 47/ 28,670 00) $780} 1,498,979 47 
May......| 5,378,204 31/ 30,680 00! 8,000 | 5,416,884 31 
June.....| 4,191,906 93) 21,517 65; 4,213,424 58 


3,540,458 00) 10,240 00) 3,350,698 00 





August...) 2,944,517 86} 4,071 00) - 2,948,588 86 
Sept.....| 3,463,175 85) 7,730 00) - 3,470,905 85 
October..| 3,523,216 33) 800 00) 748) 3,524,764 33 
Nov.....-| 3,583,379 08} 40000) - 3,583,779 08 
Dec......+| 3,445,726 60)92,381 50) - 3,538,108 10 
1857. 
January..| 2,417,966 77) 19,719 97 2,437,686 74 
February.) 9.390.736 96, 27,608 70) - 2.418.345 66 
March...| 2,147,163 41} 3,607 25} - 2,150,770 66 
April ....| 2,695,869 84;22,627 70) - 2,718,497 54 
May......| 3,387,916 84) 8,012 30] - 3,395,929 14 


5.354 00 3,773,243 62 


July......| 2,762.995 29) 13,820 00] - 2,776,815 29 
August...| 1,241,055 11} 4,750 Ov) - 1,245,805 11 
OS 1,588,468 66) 4,948 50) - 1,593,417 16 
October..| 1383;338 71] 43093 75] - 1.387.432 46 
Nov...... 4,520,643 20) 5,415 50) - 4,596,058 70 
Dec...... 4,267,372 81| 33,859 91| = 4,301,232 72 








| 972,951 ,363 68 
Custom-House, New York. 
CoLLectTor’s Orrice, January 22, 1858. 


Str: In reply to the inquiries contained in your letter of 


the 19th instant, | have the honor to submit the following: 

The total number of passengers sailed from New York 
for San Francisco, in steamships, from January 1, 1856, to 
January 1, 1858, is 20,095. The total number of passengers 
arrived at this port from California, during same period, is 
17.161. The total tonnage of steam vessels running between 
this port and Aspinwalf is 16,747 tons. No treasure has 
been exported from this port for Aspinwall during the above 
period. The total amount of specie arrived at this port in 
steamships from Aspinwall, during same period, is, as per 
inclased statement, $72 951 363 68. 

I have no means of ascertaining the tonnage of the steam 
vessels employed in carrying passengers between Panama 
and San Franciseé, but [| have no doubt you can obtain that 
information at the Treasury Department. I shall be happy 
at all times to furnish you with any additional information 


| you may desire, if in my power. 


l am, very respectiully, \our obedient servant, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Collector. 
Hon. C. L. Scorr, Washington, D. C. 


From this we find that the total number of pas- 


| sengers from New York for San Francisco, from 
| Ist of January 1856, to Ist of January, 1858, is 


20,096; the total number arrived at this port from 


| California during the same period, is 17,161; mak- 
ing the aggregate number going to and fro in two 


years, 37,257. Now, it is reasonable to suppose 
that one fourth of that number have gone by the 
way of New Orleans, Charleston, and Havana; 
which amounts to 9,314; which, being added to 


| 37,257, makes the whole number 46,671, which 


is annually 23,285 passengers. As regards treas- 
ure, $72,951,363 65 has arrived at the portof New 
York from California; and acknowledging that 
one fourth or fifth of the above amount has also 
been apps by the way of New Orleans, Charles- 
ton, and Havana, it amounts to nearly ninety or 
a hundred million dollars that has been shipped 


_ from California, in the last two years; and in this 
, calculation we do not include the millions that are 


brought here by private individuals on the. per- 
sons. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I may say truly, and with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that upwards of fifty 
milion dollars is annually transported from the 
shores of my State to the Atlantic States; and that 
nearly twen y-five thousand persons are conveyed 
over the oceanic route that is traversed by the 
United States mail steamship and Pacific mail 
Steamship companies semi-monthly. 

With these facis before us, does it not become 
| our bounden duty to throw some safeguard, to 
give some protection, to this mighty interest, both 
in human life and property—equal to any with 

which this great Union is 
| diately interested in, and least identified with ? 
| I shall not now array before the bar of this House 


rominently and imme- | 
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| either the United States mail or the Pacific mail | 
| steamship companies; but the day is not far dis- 


tant when, if an opportunity offers, I will cer- | 


tainly avail myself of it, and hold them to a strict 


accountability for the deep wrongs and injuries 
which they have already indicted on my State. 
When I reflect upon the loss of that ill-fated 


| 


February 10, 
ship, the Central America, how oaply impresgej 
I am with the urgent necessity of the Passare 
this bill. I cannot refrain from paying a eee of 
tribute of respect and reverence to the memor 6 
those who perished on that sad and ever to ey = 
membered day. Courage is indeed a noble a 
ity, and none other elicits stronger admiration, 

any have immortalized themselves, and have 
written their names high on the scroll of fare by 
their deeds of valor amidst the din and carnage of 
battle and the roaring and crushing cannon: < 
the truest, the noblest, the purest courage, is wher 
the soul of man quails not, but looks death calm! 
in the face solely to maintain a principle or to ad. 
vocate a right. 

You may search the annals of history through 
and tell me where you will find a case on record 
that will compare in heroism and true map| 
courage to that which was exhibited by those four 
hundred brave spirits that stood on the sinkin 
deck of the lost ship, the Central America. Ther: 
far, far away from the distant land, with the wild’ 
surging, roaring waves dashing against their fraji 
bark, with the dark, gloomy, and lowering storm. 
clouds casting the somber hue of a mighty pall 
over them, did these men stand firm and undaunted 
resolved to save the weak and terrified women and 
helpless children. They are gone, gone to tha 
bourne whence no traveler returns; no marble 
monument marks the spot where they sleep, for 
the fathomless depths of the dark caverns of the 
deep is their grave, and the chilly waters of the 
restless ocean is their winding sheet. The eternal 
heaving of the moving waves of the Atlantic chants 
forth their funeral dirge, whilst the low, whistling, 
and sad moaning of the ocean winds sings a solemy 
requiem in honor of their burial. Peace, peace 
be to the respected and revered dead; for there is 
not a mother, a wife, a sister, or one who bears 
the name of woman, who will not drop a tear of 
sympathy for these noble spirits, who perished 
in such a holy cause. 

They were our countrymen; and as such they 
have added new and fresh laurels to our national 
reputation, which each and all of you can appre- 
ciate and admire in common; butto me they were 
bound bystrongerand more affectionate ties: they 
were Californians; and as such a generous State 
weeps and moans over the loss of her dead, whilst 
she points with the finger of pride to their noble 
deeds, and chaHenges the heroes of every land and 
every clime to emulate them. God forbid that ever 
the like should oecur again; and it is for vou tosa 
to-day whether you will shield and protect such 
gallant men, by passing laws that will prevent the 
repetition of such a calamity, or whether these 
steamboat companies shal] have unbridled license 
to run their steamers, regardless of fife. If you 
adopt the latter course, the day is not far distant 
when many of you will have to mourn over the 
untimely end of some relative or dear friend, as 
I do to-day over the loss of a host of friends, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker,! 
am not certain that the condition of my lungs will 
enable me to be heard by the House, or that! 
shall be able to say what I desire upon the sub- 
ject before the House. Before | commence my 
remarks, | submit the following amendment to 
the substitute: 


Add, as additional sections, the following: 

That no insurance upon any vessel propelled wholly or 
in part by steam, and carrying passengers out of any porto: 
the United States to any port of a foreign nation, or between 
two or more of the several States, or between a State and 
Territory of the United States, or in the Territories of the 
United States, or upon the freight to be earned by said ves- 
sel, shall be effected by any owner of such vessel, or by avy 
person for the benefit or advantage of any owner 0! the 
same, until all the provisions of law in relation to the build, 
machinery, and equipments of vessels propelled in whole 
or in part by steam, and carrying passengers, and intended 
to guard against loss or danger from fire or the explosive 
force of steam, to prevent accidents tending to the injuly 
or loss of passengers, and to aid their escape upon the oc- 
currence of accidents, have been fully complied with ; and 
that if any insuranee shall at any time be effected in viola- 
uion of this prohibition upon any such vessel so carrying 
passengers, and such vessel be lost or suffer injury upon the 
voyage from any cause whatever, that then and in that 
case, if the said provisions of law had not in point of fact 
been complied with, and the said vessel was not in the con- 
dition preseribed by law as to build, machinery, and equip 
ments at the time of leaving port when thé voyage began, 
the said contract of insurance shalM™be, and the same , 
hereby, declared absolutely null and void, aud no right 0! 
action of any kind whatsoever shall be had thereon. 

And be it further enacted, That no person who was, after 
the passage of this act, as engineer, in charge of an engiue 
on any vessel propelted in whole or in part by steam, and ’ 
rying passengers as aforesaid, at the time when an exp? 
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